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Forthe of Subscrib 
for the Continent, for notless than Three 
the postage to be paid 


JT ECTURESon LAW and JURISPRUDENCE. 
During the eneuing Session. COURSES of LECTURES, 





peneate Wesen.Oe 
Sueene, and in 








weekly numbers are reissued in Monthly Parts, stitched in 
M. Baupry, 3, Cag Malaquais. 
e postage in additi 


advance, are received 
in London, 28fr. or 14. 2s. the year. To other 7 Connie, 


HE SHAKESPEARE SOCIETY. 


Fotphliched 1840.—Members who have not paid up their 








on the 6th 
follow: — 


By Professor CAREY. A.M.., from half-past 7 to half-past 8, p.m. 
n Mondays and Thursd, 
First Course. beleve Christmas—On | PLEADING, PRACTICE 
and EVIDENCE. 
PE _——— before the Spring Circuit—On the LAW of 
Third aay after the Spring Circuit—On the LAW of REAL 
PROPERT 
Fee for each Course, 2/.; for all the Courses, 5/. 
By Profi GRAVES, A.M., from half-past 7 to half-past 8, p.m. 
= ae days and ys, commencing on the 7th of No- 


Firs ES of ROMAN LAW. —Second 
eunae GEN RAL TURIS pe rte a —Third Course : The 
LAW of NATIONS in TIME of PEACE. 

‘ee for each Course, 2/.; for all the Courses, 5/. 


Examinations for Degrees 5 in Laws Fg held once a year (in 
ey ae be E of Lon 
RevChndudate'eto, et at 


for J 
ps ge TH certain in conditions, for t 
eg 
By the eth ict. ¢ p. 36, a the facilities entoved by the ore 
duates 7, the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, and ay ae 
for admission as Attorneys and Solicitors, are extended to Gra- 
duates of the University of Lenten. 

Farther information may be obtained at the Office of the 


College. 
P. 8. CARRY, A A.M., Dean of the Paculty of Arts 


CHAS, C. ATKINSON, ey to the Council. 
University College, London, Oct. 23, 


ECTURES on PEASPRCTIVEA Course 
of SIX URES on PERSPECTIVE will be delivered 
r. HENRY WILKIN, 2 ues r 
he Course to commence on sday Evening, November 7 x | 
conclude on Friday, November 24, the doors open at a by 
ven and commence at t o'clock ve Mr ltohert 
the Coarse, a Guinea, For Tickets apply te 
nnin Cheapside; Mr. Ackerman, 96, at Mr. 
Wilkin . 20, Newman-street. 


FRESCO AND ENCAUSTIC ORNAMENTAL PAINTING. 
TR. FREDERICK SANG, Artist, from the 
L Royal Academy at Munich, begs to inform the Nobility 
and Gentry (Architects Bis Pupil, 6 he wi 
conetfers pemrer Pk Pupils, to decorate © Public and Pri- 
¢ Buildings beg e manner, and in the different ancient 
and Lge styl 

















requested to forward the amount immediately 
to the Agent, Mr. Rada No. 9, Great Newport-street, cre, 
London. attention to this is particularly requested, to 
enable the Council to make suitable arrangements for the en- 
fuing P hag oes and also to spare the ‘iety the expense of collect- 
ks for 1841, seven for 1842, and five (now ready) for 
hwy current year, will be di delivered by the Agent on payment 
of the subscription, which is twenty shillings for san ear. 
pectuses can be had on application.—The tary \- teas be 
obliged by a formal notice of retirement from the Societ 


4 wrapper, and forwarded with the M 
» Paris, or at the Athenzeum Office, Lo 
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SALE OF ANTIQUITIES AT GOTHA, 


MAGNIFICENT COLLECTION of AN- 
TIQUITIES (valued at from 12,000/. to 14,000/.) ; consist- 
ing of 345 jects in Bronze, Iron, Lead, ‘Marble, Silver, Ivory, 
Terracotta, &c.; ecious Stones, cut and set in gold, 
among which a Huby of extraordinary size, # inch in diameter.— 
WILL BE SOLD at GOTHA, in the Grand Duchy of SAXE- 
be La in JANUARY NEXT. oth 
Sata ° e 


ony a ue, with 345 eg P 
sects, 


ma ad o 
retaMs & NORGATE, Forgan peegensanes, 
M4, Mepsiete-ctreet. Covent-garden 
.; post free, Is. 4d. 


HE PUBLISHING BUSINESS. — Messrs. 
PAGET & CO. beg to inform the Literary World that 

they have commen ced business as PUBLISHE anf will be 
ha to treat with AUTHORS for the perches? of MANU- 
8c upon the usual terms. As a Literary Gentleman of 
high standing bas been en to peruse any MSS. submitted 
a ‘Paget. = Co. ors may rely upon an impartial 
oviple ude, liberality, and honour will also charac- 
terize, il negotiations. a he. Pavertionns may enter. 
iness of ru Paget & Go. 1 be carried on at No. 2, 
Rasg-gupot. Saint “Tom until extensive premises, already 
d, can be suitably f fitted up. 


ONCHOLOGY.—Love tt REEvE respectfully 
invites his Conchalogica! friends to inspect his bp of 
ty rich now newly arranged in systematic order, 

cially vie in specimens of great novelty and interest, lately 
NCH ew Holland io . Beagle. 
LOGIA ICONICA. The November 
no No. 10) ofthis popular work on Species of Shells, which 
ae Se marked egulariay and patna (published 
this day.) includes Species 148 to 163 of the genes Conus ; Species 
Il to 27 of the genus DeyMawte { (completing the monograph) ; 
and (. eee Sore o the genus Harpe. Size quarto, 
eo 
Lovell Reeve. ‘Neiarallst a and Scientific Lithographer, 8, King 
William-street, Strand. 

















oa reaganans fer tthe United Kingdom. 
Ts executed sof the Un 
a at o Mr. Prk. Sang, 27, Portland-terrace, Regent's- 





SCHOOL OF METHOD. 
Sancti. C1 it C il i _ 
Geter Oot ae oe hy nee Pope 7 
INGING on the METHOD of WILHEM, 
under the Direction of Mr. JOHN HULLAH, and his 


aCuASS LADI ed on Monday, Octohe 
a: —y 3 . ~yh- ry ‘Monday and ‘Thursday 


Evenings. 
— Shillings for the Course of Fi iqane. of 
d rter each, or 6s. "Month ( 
Ciogtinst tresses, Dy Ba gor fe far the Course, or 3s. per 
jonth. 


CLASS No. 24, for GENTLEMEN, will commence on Mon- 
day, October E * 2 arter be fore Six o'clock, and meet on 
Monda ursday Evenings. 
Terms: me as Class No. 27. 

Each Pool ust either with the MANUAL, price 
tts, Went Pestins, Breit 1s. 6d., published by Mr. Parker, 


lications for Tickets. &c. to be made at the CSc, 101, St. 
Man in's Lane, between the Hours of Five and Nine 


ANWELL COLLEGIATE SCHOO Mid- 
=, Sleme. near i ike ee) esters. Bellver: ee a from 


anwe divides on mn MONDAY. { the oreth 
irc aha ay 
Gord's 4, Pate, Bea MD a oat 


Ticuisn Langu; in the GREEK, LATIN, and 
GLISH LANGUAGES.—A  Gexriaian, wl who has be: 














y~ 10 TA NING ite ae 
ete re 

ae M ay buredays aN 

after Sgeloek, P. on Wednesda; ays s and qn BS ped 

20" P.M. The bi high ext testimonials and references can be 

‘Terms moderate,—Apply by letter only (pre-paid) to 

, 8. R. Shepherd, 10, vath-crescent, Bedford-square, London, 

Sales bp Auction. 


MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS. ~— 
= co Fut Day, wy Ty fanewiog ys Woo 
EXTENSIVE COLLECTION of BOOKS, 
in every depart 
—S fax é 


RY SOUT & Co,, at their Rooms, 22, Fi 
Miureel 00, PIIDAY. November 3, and three following eve 
(Sunday excepted 


A ox MISCELLANEOUS COLLECTION of 
BOOKS, A fastens and Modern, in “ae dengrtments of 


Sigeng eetety pooneee of ney els and 








of Magazines and "Periodicals tecently 





TERMS FOR Ho adhd PERUSAL OF NEW BPRLICATORCE.1 
ready, gratis, and 

HE TERMS of SU { 

BRITISH and FOREIGN LIBRARY, Conduit-street, 

Hpeover-seeere——Familics in iy ® or Country are supplied 

with all the New and pew rusal in any 


ION to the” 


POURPENCE 
( Stamped Bdition, &d.) 
mdon. Fos Prance, and other C = 
(JAMES HOLMES, TOOK’s COURT, CHANCERY LANB.} 
DWARDS' RANDOM CATALOGUE of 
Literatures Medical, Mus ican tine A ‘Aris.—the > cheapest ever 
published in this kingdom— be ready to be 
the 3rd day of Horemsier, by shows (post paid) to 76, Bunbitt 
row, Old-s . London 
OARD oad LODGING—A re de- 
sirous of a quiet and comfortable home, may meet with 
pojel rin dices hone tees 
 Post-office, Leich-street, Burton-crescent. 
CHILLES BEITIOn aad FOREIGN LIFE 
ASSURANCE ASSOCIAT 
Notice is Lr iy o given, that the OFFICES of this Associati 
are REMOV street. to MOORGAT 
ST y *DWAkD GILBER IN, Secretary. 





FAVOURITE JUVENILE ANNUAL, 


i ~ RECREATION, for 1844; embencing the the 
most interesting Scenes and most striki 
= >» 4 


tained in the Narratives of recent and ent 
cited memesses: Ktchings on Steel. Neatly bound in cloth, 
gilt e 

london: Robert Tyas, 8, Paternoster-row, Edinburgh : 
Joke Menzies; and a 

















RITISH JOURNAL of HOMCEOPATHY 
for QCTOBER, price 3s. 6d. 
ncipal Contents :—Notice o { Hahnemann : M Ex- 
renee 102, Hahnemann Dr. Cu py the Insane—Ti of 
Menonhagia- Revie iews—Wilde's Au Pathagenutic of one by 
Inocalation—W giker's Pi s any: 
and its Salts—Mise: 

J. Leath, 5, St. t Paul Ann ey and H. Bailliére, 219, 
Regent-street, & Co. Edinburgh. 
This day is pebigbet pris ts ls. = beautifully Hustrated : illustrated : 

OUNG ENGLAN Ds" LITTLE LIBRARY : 
itch of Thicteee Castpeem, . Mow Vers. one Pith. 
Howitt, Me. Albert Smith. Mz. Gaspey, the Author of the Now 
Tale of a T a nd pe Authors. 
Published by Wm. S. Orr & Co. Paternoster-row ; and sold by 
all Booksellers. 





ao a GRIFFIN.—On the Ist of 
1 be Ly i Life 
late Gerald Gritin, by bi Ag moray sire pe a rea be 
Deav, in feap. 8 ro. Beige 6s.cloth. And mber 
= AY published » Go hy being the ompletion of the edition uther, 
a i. 
the Works of Gerald a rai wee 





2 wa hall 








3 On the Ist Nov. to be con: Monthly. post 
o. IL. of MURRAY'S 
OLONTAL and HOME LIBRARY, 





andard Works 
uantity. ‘The NEW CA ATALOGUEs just lis 
Chesi es a large collection of French a talian Works) the 
Bost esteemed productions in the ae branches of English 
terature ;— 





ietery, Roiltes be petite oyages and Travels, 
7, oral P! y; Futon Poetry, 
Divinity, Political Pelee yhy, e Drama 
Apply to Saunders & Otley, Publishers, “Conduit-street. 





OWE, LEONARD & CO., AucTIONEERS 
anv Commission MEeRcHants, ‘BOSTON, UNITED 
STAT ES —Particular attention _— to Sales of New and Old 
Rocks. Paintings, Engravings, and Fa also an M other 
description of erchandi Refer’ tel Aa esther Boo 
ondon ; Goddard & Hill, Birminzham 


ECONNOITERING TELESCOPES. —These 
E>, teense Instruments, measuring but 3) inches when 
geod. passes sufficient power to show rae | Jupiter's moons: 

Securel Lat. ong cont Dr through the post for t*.— 
ie ‘be had only ofthe Maker, JOHN DAVIS, Optician, Derby ; 
or at the Establishment of his fe eee High: street, Shrewsbury. 

oo ane .—J. D. has just received from M. Oberhaii- 
r, Paris, a series of fine Objectives for Microscopes ; of their 


rene J. D. can give the first reference. The price varies 
10 3. 


seller, 





—J. D. has just constructed a highly efficient 
Dreining = Jerigsting, price 3/. 5s. 


ished. Gra 
BROWNS CATALOGUE of BOOKS 
: of. Ls a ape. and Irish {iistess. Bi ography. 


y, Ln an &c. May be ‘obtalue 
pow iy fowarding ay P 


Vil Vill. an and IX. of the Theological 


me. e bi. be had on inclosing two postage stamps for each. 
me Deh : W. 4 130, ». Oid-street- 


eon AND TRACTS, 


Just published, 
GENERAL CATALOGUE of SECOND- 
HAND MISOBLLANBOUS BOOKS and TRACTS, con- 
sisting m4 apace & of One Hund ” and nearly Four 
—— Articles, to be obtained Ges 7 fecyerding four 


to rt "y , Ne \, on Sale, at low 

isa by ait Mitta PAR embate street City. The 

follo selec AL erman's Col eges of 

wrortage.' c..5 heey gore vehe ~~~} piates, 

half an morocco, 71, 105. i, i siished « ae oe Nichol- 

son's Westmoreland, 2 4to. fine 7. plates, 60. atchin- 

son's Durham and "Northumberland. 5 5 fics Ato. plates, om, 
neat, 90s.—Grose’s Antiquities of Englani id and Wales, 8 vols. 

splendid copy, plates, Ha gp oad set, with Scotland i" 
Treiand, nu it vols. ite. boards, opie —Bacon's Work: 

vols. f,3 2 


5 Ato. 4 ineas—Geddess 
vols. 4to. calf, ni 4S] Goad rs Bible, 3 vols. folio, 


ineas—Goa 
calf, 2 guineas—Hoadl orks, 3 vols. folio, calf, 
pints: cl neal, 2 goingas Ho Shere, 10 vOls- 4to. cloth, 50s.— 
Saunders's ‘shew, ss Bible, 2 vols. ato. calf extra. plates, 50s. 
ae ee poet edition, 16 vets. ore. Saif calf, none, 
30s. Supplement to t clopedia Britannica, 
parts, 4to, boards, 300., &e, &e.—No, 70, Newgate-street, 


Level for 











a peep Literature to all classes of 
Rraaere 7 the Brit ish 
ROW'S BIBLE. “IN SPAIN, Part IT., 


an = — completes that Work. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


ROBERTS'S comnvas hn tans cat 
econd 
In a large volume, 8vo. baa | in thet Dest Tr on superfiae 


price 12s 
RIENTAL ILLUSTRATIONS of the 
Biconcee Pine, Serato, trodes Peake idioma: 
tical ona Proverbial Forme of S ~ sale isk oar 





and Literature of the Hindoos. during esidence i , es 
of nearly fourteen years. By JOSEPH ROBERTS. 
ing Member of the Royal Asiatic Society of eat wien 
Ireland. The 2nd edition, corrected and ent 

London: printed for Thomas Tegg, 73, Cheapside; and sold 
by all other Booksellers. 


gs amy Dd ay — 
GREEK:E EN NGLISH’ LEXICON, 
based on the German Work of Franci 


is Passow 
By HENRY GEORGE a M.A. — 
Student of Christ Chare’ 





Sometime Student of Christ Churcheas and late Fellow of 
ee Coll 
2mo. price !2s. in sheets, 
LEXICON, "chief y for the Use of Schools, 
Abridged from the Prock-Enalich Lexicon md 
H. G. LIDDELL, M SCOTT, 
Parker, Oxford; Paya & ees: and Gardner, 
t, St. James's, Oct. 28, 1843. 
MESES. PAGET’. & "CO. will publish in the 
course of the next nn the following WORKS :— 





A SEQUEL TO DON JUAN. 
With 4 beautiful Portraits of Heroines. Elegantly bound ia 
cloth, price 10s. 6d. 


mA TIMOT HYS BOOK-CASE. 
By WwW. M. EY NOLDS, 
Author of ‘ Pickwick Abroad,’ * Robert Uisenire. te. & &c. &c. 
Complete in 1 Pe gy bes beautiful 1 upon 
Steel. Bound in cloth, price 
8 
Now ready, 
PART It. OF 
PAGETS LIBRARY OF FICTION : 
Containing vera Tales he German. 


veh work contains in eac 


TB SOMERS. 
in the * Ly rire ores grag in 


Ta Hees COTES mecha 


‘ 











“A f x dnb ed Monthly, with the 
“The Fite Part will appear on the 30th of Ni % 
4 tener 


954 oe 


THE ATHENZUM 





COcr. 28 











__ Just. published, bound in cloth, 9s. ; in moroceo, lis. 
HE BOOK of SCOTTISH "SONG: a Collec- 
tion of the best and most approved Songs of Scotland, 
Anciout spe Modern rae, mph Cone tical and Historical Notices re- 
ais Blackie Son, | -h- and “Edinburgh; and 21, Warwick- 
OS 





ned ie D. Nutt, Foreign Bookseller, 153, Fleet-street, 
ETZSCius ILLUSTRATIONS to SHAKE- 
SPEARE’S MERRY WIVES of WINDSOR, 13 Plates, 
4to, cloth boards, 18s. 
jeder und Bilder, Second Series ; consisting of a 
ion of Modern Geumen Poetry, iNustrated with 29 Plates, 
gravieiels drawn and engraved by the principal Artists of 
sseldorf. 4to. unbound, ll. Is.; or neat in cloth Soares is, 1 48. 
sot Tile opamne Bs campeon, Se fe Meee 
t me title, an 
samty excited 0 much admiration, and found so large a sale in 
country. 
Almanac de Gotha, 1844. 4s. 6d. 

¥ ils himself of this opportunity of calling the 

gttengion of the Public to b his Establishme pnt for the SALE o 
BOO His Stock (which is being continually ce 
Foie’ by weekly importations from the Continent) competees 
all the bes Editions of the Works of the most vopes ar and 
standard G Goamen Authors ; also a large Collection of the most 
guermes So in every branch of Science and Literature in 
n language, and nearly all the best recent nates of 
Ea (3 aon Latin Classics published in Germany, together 
a 4 select Saeenene t of Books in the French, Spanish, and 














i SUMMERLYS LONDON. WEST- 
RECRE- 


MINS- 
- ATION TERAB 
HAND- BEY. TEMPLE 
BOOKS FOR CHURCH. FREE 
NaTiIo- PICTURE GAL- 
NALGA LERI - 
LLERY ES. HA 
BXCUR- posted 
“SIONS OURT 
OUT OF cawrznsuay. 





PUBLISHED BY GEORGE BELL OF FLEET STREET. 
8,New BWILL, IMA Octobe’ 


R. BENTLEY WILL IMMEDIATELY 
PUBLISH THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS:— 


New Work by the Author of ‘ The History of the Reign of 





Ferdinand and Isabella. 
In 3 vols. 8vo. with Portraits ond Ma: 
OF THE CONQUEST 0 MEXICO, with 
f the Conque Hernando Sortée and a yreli- 


inary Vice +54 of the Ancient Mexican Civilization. y # 
BRESC ae Author of *The History of the Reign -' 
tedineod and Isabella.’ &c. (Now ready.) 


vols. 8vo, with Portraits. 
CONG LUDING VOLUMES. ‘OF 
GEORG ett ted AND i. CONTEMPORARIES, 
MEMO RS and NOTES. By J. HRNEAGE JESSE, Esq, 
01 omen are the Court Te England under the Stua: 
“Te, Cou Court of England under the Houses of Nassau an 


111. 
In 1 vol. post 8vo. with Portrait 
OF EPH SHEPHERD MUNDEN, 
COMEDIAN. By HIS SON. 
Iv. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits, &c. 
a Ph ag HON. THE EARL OF 


rent v NENT C.B. &c. the Corsespendenes with 
rd epee 8 na other Distin; ished Person w_ first 
weg the Original MSS. By JEDEDIAH “STEPHENS 
UCKER, Esq. 
n 2 vols. pet 8vo. 
CHRONICLES or GRETNA-GREEN. By PETER 
ORLANDO HUTCHINSON. 


Risbord ard Bootleg. »New Burlington-street, 
drdinary to Her Majesty.) 





Tallow Pe Gediest Works, for cee wase, 1843, will be 
Charles Kni 
Ts = PE MAGAZINE, F Part XXXIV. 
New Series,) sy) ice od 
HT’s INET EDITION of SHAKSPERE, 


ve bound R ~ with gilt edge: 2s. 6d., letin: 
thers ae blahed ait mi Weekly 4 rics, wench cont tains 


7A ss MENTARY VOLUME Ly the Porm gna 
— Lirg, will be in Fou ‘ and’ On 
fo 
KNIGHTS LIBRARY EDITION of SHAKSPERE, 
Vol. 1X, sentaining Lear, Timon af Sthens, Troilus and Cres- 
and Mac incloth boa 
PICTOI ORTAL TistoRy ‘of ‘ENGLAND, during the 
Raien or GeonGs IIL... Part "aga oe ts 8vo. price 2s. 
LO, Published also 


iI.» price ls. 6d. 
@ in Week Numbers, ice 
THE CRCLOPEDIA, Part CXXIX., 1s. 6d. 
THE PICTORIAL MUSEUM of ANIMATED NATURE. 


RGAE Wd ames em 
OLD ENGLAND. To be completed in Twenty. 


FPrenty: four Colon Torts, with Three There d Woodcuts, and 
Eyeute tote palo Fay Splendid folio 








Nom 
CHARLES Kuic 

The First MontHnLy Part of * OLD. "ENGLAND, has been 
advertised to appear on the Ist of November. Since that an- 
nouncement, the Publishers have received some urgent recom- 
ations to out the Work also in Wexkty Numpers; 
and as they are anxiously desirous to meet the wishes of the 
pa gh « qui te — i many persons prefer making a 
y to expending a mgathis sum, however 
moderate, they bh have aoe > announce the following arrange- 


“OLD | ENGLAND,’ Number I., to te continued every Satur- 
Y, printed of a uniform size with the * Museum of Animated 
lature,” and containing ae ey “s Engravings and Four 

Pages of Lotter-provs, price 3d., is 
as ~S UBLISHED n containi Y- m an 
OPPLEMENT Noumeper, con a an Illumina’ 
Fac-simile of a highly-8nished Archite log gm The will be 
in oe e last Saturday i in porey ne 
ov. 25. 


Ss eee We Pee Nee eos ana the the tees. 


New @élorks 


PRINTED FOR 
LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN AND LONGMANS. 








1, 
THOMAS MOORE’S POETICAL WORKS; 


Containing the Author's recent Introductions and Notes. 


Complete in 1 vol. uniform with Lord B = vo. Medium 
$vo. with a new Postrel, by George Richm: ved in the 
line manner; and a V f e Residence 


Yiew of Sloperton Cetra " 
of the Poet, by T. Creswick, A.R.A. 21s. clot as 
'urday, Nov. 4. 


nded to the Volume is an iueat on compiled expressly 


for shit ition. 


2. 
NARRATIVE OF THE TRAVELS AND 
ADVENTURES OF MONS. VIOLET, 


In CALIFORNIA, SONORA, and WESTERN TEXAS. 


Written by CAPT. MARRYAT, C.B., 
Author of ‘ Peter Simple.’ 3 vols. post 8vo. Sis. 6d. boards. 

a vigorous, dashing sketch of the wild life of the Prairies 
of Califorstce the wildernesses of the Rocky Mountains, and the 
swamps of Texas, * Mons. Violet’ is a work which cannot fail to 
command much public attention and public interest. 


urt Journal. 
3. 
The Lord’s Prayer Illustrated. 
A SERJES OF 


COMPOSITIONS FROM THE LITURGY. 
By JOHN BELL, Sculptor. 

No.1, 4to. Me Six Illustrations, price 3s. To be continued 
Monthly. No. ame The Lord's Prayer. No. I. will 
contain The tielie 


4. 
THE APPLICATION OF GEOLOGY TO 
AGRICULTURE, 


and to the Jesprovomens, and Valuation of Land; with the 
Nature and Properties of Soils, and the Principles of Cultivation. 
By NICHOLAS WHITLEY Y, Land Surveyor. 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 

“Mr. Whitley's book appears to us like the commencement 
ofa more philosophical review of our agricultural riches than 
has yet been given to the public; its utility is manifest, and on 
that score alone we earnestly recommend it to those who, from 
their pursuits, are much better able than ourselves to estimate 
its merits, and take advantage of its suggestions."’— Sunday Times. 


5. 
A DICTIONARY OF ARTS, MANUFAC- 
TURES, AND MINES; 
Containing a clear exposition of their Princinig and Practice 
BY Ataa ts. Phils are” Ph. Soe! N Germ. Hanoe dents 
&c, &c. Third Edition, corrected. 8vo. illustrated with 1,240 
Engravings on Wood, 50s. cloth. 
6. 
AN ELEMENTARY GRAMMAR OF THE 
GREEK LANGUAGE. 
By DR. RAPHAEL ki HNER, Go-terton of the Lyceum at Han- 


over. Translated b H. MILLARD, St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, late Secon Get Master at Mill Hill Grammar 
School. 8v¥o. (In a few days. 


*,* This Work, which contains all that is most Saportant | in 
the author's celebrated * Ausfiihrliche 

prepared by him for the special use of the Gannon in Ger- 
many, where it has been tried with great success. 


7. 
THUCYDIDES’ HISTORY OF THE 
PELOPONNESIAN WAR. 


A New Recension of the Text, with acarefully amended Punc- 
tuation ; and copious NOTES, Critical, Philological, and Expla- 
natory,almost entirely original, but partly selected and arranged 
from the best Expositors: accompanied with full Indexes, both 
of Greek Words and Phrases explained, and matters discussed 
in the Notes. The whole illustrated by Maps and Plans, mostly 
taken from actual! surveys, By the Rev. 8S. T. BLOOMFIELD, 
D.D. F.S.A. 2 vols. 8v0. numerous Maps and Plans, 38s, cloth. 


Separately, Vol. I. 18s. cloth; Vol. II., published this day, and 
completing the Work, 20s. cloth. 


*,* In introducing the present performance (now completed) 
to the notice of the public, the Editor offers it not as a new edi- 
tion of his former Greek Thucydides, but as an entirely new 
work, on a far more extensive scale, in which he has exerted 
himself to present, ex nova recensione, a text as pure as possible, 
with a most carefully formed ied with 
such critical Notes as should not only justify his editorial deci- 
sions, and furnish students with all necessary information, but 
occasionally open out important principles of criticism,—and 
with Exegetical ones, so framed as to form a continuous Com- 
mentary. 











In the course of November, 
THE PRISM OF IMAGINATION 
For 1844. 


By the BARONESS DE CALABRELLA, / Author of ‘The Prism 
ought fe 

and’ git 8vo. price One “Gatnees handsomely bound in morocco, 

urider the Superintendence of 

Each pare will be surrounded = rich and 
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REVIEWS 
Jamaica: its Past and Present State. By J. M. 
Phillippo, twenty years a Baptist Missionary 
in that Island. Snow. 
Untit within the last few years little was 
known in England of the real state of society 
in the West India Islands; the missionaries, 
who were the first to bring the social condition 
of these colonies before the British public, were 
accused of “ whitening the blacks, and black- 





ening the whites,” and the organs of the plant- 
ers, which replied to their strictures, made no 
comment on their statements of facts, but only | 
accused the writers of preaching treason and | 
sedition. Independent of all observation and 
evidence, it would be no difficult task to predi- 
¢ate the condition of a society blighted by the 
double curse of slavery and monopoly ; the ex- 
perience of all ages has shown that compulsory 
servitude is equally injurious to the master and | 
the slave; the very first element of civilization, | 
“the family,” is all but banished from such a 
community; concubinage takes the place of 
domestic union; parental affection is unknown, 
and filial piety has no existence. So late as the 
year 1832, Mr. Baillie, a large West India pro- 
prietor, when examined before a Committee of 
the House of Lords, declared, that “he could 
not name any overseer, driver, or person in | 
authority, who did not keep a mistress;” and 
Mr. Phillippo states, that if subordinate white 
servants had formed any more reputable con- 
nexion, they would instantly have been turned 
out of their respective employments, 

The abolition of slavery was, in fact, a greater 
moral boon to the white population of Jamaica 
than to the negroes Ghoutsdhver: Since the Ist 
of August 1838, a great revolution has been 
effected among the old ruling class; which, we 
trust, is destined to spread rapidly through the 
island :— 

“Tt is delightful to contemplate the change which 
in this respect has taken place in the towns. Here a 
goodly and rapidly increasing number have aban- 
doned their former licentious habits, and have entered 
the marriage state. Amongst these it must be con- 
fessed that the Jews furnish the most numerous and 
reputable examples. Among them marriages with 
persons of their own nation have always been common, 
and are obviously on the increase; whilst the disgrace 
formerly attached to a matrimonial alliance of a 
white man with a female of colour no longer exists, 
numbers of the most influential individuals in the 
colony having broken down the barrier which a 
popular, but corrupt, prejudice had raised against it. 
Hence some of the highest civie officers and mer- 
chants, with others in all classes of society, have 
lately married the mothers of their families, and 
have availed themselves of the advantages of a retro- 
spective clause in a recent Marriage Act, which, 
under such circumstances, legitimatizes their children. 
Embracing all these redeeming features, however, 
even with regard to the more densely populated and 
more highly civilized parts of the island, and placing 
them in the most conspicuous and advantageous light, 
it must still be confessed that they are but as specks 
of verdure amidst universal barrenness and desolation 
—as obscured and scattered lights amidst thick and 
prevailing darkness.” 

Monopoly has been as fatal to industrial im- 
provement as slavery was to moral advance- 
ment; it is only now that the plough is begin- 
ning to be introduced on the plantations, and 
the steam-engine in the sugar-factory :— 

“ The resources of the country are not at present 
more than half developed. Its variety of soil and 
climate is adapted to the cultivation of almost every 
article that is grown within the tropics and the milder 
regions of the temperate zone; whilst its resources of 
raw material for manufactures of almost all kinds, 








and which are almost innumerable, may be said to 





be entirely unemployed, except for local purposes by 
the peasantry. The old methods of cultivation are 
the rule—the improvements the exception. The 
hoe, the cutlass, and the tray,* and others of equal 
antiquity, still usurp the place of the plough and 
the spade, the muck-fork, the wheelbarrow, and the 
tumbril: whilst the practical knowledge of the last 
century is still regarded by many as superior to the 
experience and science of the present day.” 

In consequence of the bad roads and the 
uneven surface of the country, mules are more 
frequently employed as beasts of burthen than 
horses. Though these animals are often vicious 
and untractable, they generally find their match 
in the ingenuity and adroitness of the negro 
riders. The following illustration of negro 
cleverness was related to Mr. Phillippo by the 
captain of a merchant vessel :— 

“While my vessel was lying at St. Anne’s Bay, 
Jamaica, I had to go to Port Maria to look for some 
cargo; and on my way thither, near Oracabessa, I 
came to one of the numerous small rivers that empty 
themselves into the little bays along the coast. When 
at some distance, I observed a negro boy flogging his 
mule most severely, but before I got up, he had dis- 
mounted and appeared in earnest talk with his beast, 
which, with fore-legs stretched out firm, and ears laid 
down, seemed proof against all arguments to induce 
him to enter the water. Quashie was all animation, 
and his eyes flashed like fire-flies. * Who-o! you 
no go ober? Bery well—me bet you fippenny me 
make you go. No? why for you no bet? Why for 
you no go ober?’ Here the mule shook his ears to 
drive away the flies, which almost devour the poor 
animals in that climate. ‘Oh! you do bet—hery 
well; den me try... The young rogue (he was 
not more than ten years old) disappeared in the 
bush, and returned in a few seconds with some 
strips of fanweed, a few small pebbles, and a 
branch of the cactus plant. To put three or four 
pebbles in each of the mule’s ears, and tie them 
up with the fanweed, was but the work of a minute. 
He then jumped on the animal’s back, turned round, 
put the plant to the animal’s tail, and off they went, 
as a negro himself would say—‘t Like mad, Massa!’ 
Into the water they plunged—the little fellow grin- 
ning and showing his teeth in perfect extacy. Out 
they got on the other side; head and ears down—tail 
and heels up—and the boy’s arms moving about as 
if he was flying; and I lost sight of him as he went 
over 2 rocky steep at full gallop, where one false step 
would have precipitated them into the sea beneath, 
from whence there would have been but small chance 
of escape. A butcher's boy is nothing to a negro boy 
in these exploits. About two hours afterwards I 
reached Port Maria. There I saw, in an open space 
near one of the stores, standing, or rather leaning 
against the wall, Quashie, eating cakes ; and there 
also stood the mule, eating Guinea grass, and look- 
ing much more cheerful than when I first saw him 
at the river side. * Well, Quashie,’ I said, * you have 
got here, I see; but which of you won?’ * Quashie 
win, Massa—Quashie never lose.’ * But will he pay ?” 
I inquired. ‘* Quashie pay himself, Massa. You see, 
Massa Buccra, masser gib Quashie tenpenny bit for 
grass for mule: Quashie bet fippenny him make him 
go ober deriver. Quashie win. Quashie heb fippenny 
for cake—mule heb fippenny for grass.’” 

Mr. Phillippo dwells at great length on the 
defects in the legislature and local administra- 
tion of Jamaica. Its constitution, originally 
framed to maintain slavery, is now modified to 
support white ascendancy, and thus perpetuate 
the distinctions of class, The temper in which 
the ascendant class in Jamaica exercises any 
exclusive power conceded to it by law may be 
estimated by a short account of the working of 
the apprenticeship system :— 

“ During the short period of two years, 60,000 
apprentices received, in the aggregate, one-quarter of 





““* A gentleman purchased a lot of wheelbarrows, with 
the intention of having the negroes use them instead of 
trays, in carrying out manure; but they not taking a fancy 
to the rolling . loaded them, and mounted the whole on 
their head. It is, however, scarcely necessary to remark 
how rapidly this prejudice will vanish with the progress of 
intelligence and enterprize.” 





a million of lashes, and 50,000 other punishments by 
the tread-wheel, the chain-gang, and other means of 
legalized torture ; so that, instead of a diminution, 
there was a frightful addition to the a of the 
negro population, inducing a degree of discontent 
and exasperation among them never manifested under 
the previous system ; and which, but for the influ- 
ence exerted by the Governor, the missionaries, and 
some of the special magistrates, would, in all proba- 
bility, have broken out into open and general rebel- 
lion.” 

Efforts were even made to render emancipar 
tion itself more onerous than slavery :— 

“Most of the estates, from the increased labour 
that had been expended on them previously, and 
which had been obtained at a high price from the 
apprentice in his own time, to the neglect of his own 
provision-grounds, were not in immediate need of 
labourers; and thus, to the astonishment of the 
newly-made freemen, their offers of service were in 
some cases rejected, and they themselves treated 
with indifference or hauteur. It soon became evident 
that a general determination had been formed to take 
advantage of the feelings and dispositions thus dis- 
played, and render them available to an uncontrol- 
lable lust ofavarice and power. In a word, freedom 
was sought to be made more abundantly compensa. 
tive than slavery ; and now was the time to make 
the attempt. For this purpose the most oppressive 
and impolitie expedients were adopted. In many 
cases the domestic stock of the peasantry, their pro- 
vision-grounds, and even their houses were destroyed. 
In others, and which was general, demands were 
made for rent of houses and grounds from every in- 
mate of a family, and to an extent which more than 
equalled in a given time the amount of wages re- 
ceived by them conjointly—exactions which would 
have produced a larger revenue to the proprietor - 
than the agricultural products of his estate. 
and similar acts of oppression, were justly but tem- 
perately resisted. Bickerings and heartburnings 
wefe the result. The planters persisted in their 
design; and at length multitudes of the labourers 
were compelled to sacrifice their feelings of attach- 
ment to their domiciles, and to establish themselves 
in their own freeholds. Hence, and from no other 
cause, arose those reports of insolence and idleness 
which were so widely and perseveringly circulated 
against the peasantry. It is delightful to add, that 
the injustice and impolicy of such conduct have now 
become generally manifest; so that the causes of 
mutual dissatisfaction are now to a i 
degree extinct.” 

Some amusing anecdotes of negro shrewdness 
are narrated, to disprove the mental inferiority 
attributed to this calumniated race :— 

“Nor are the intellectual faculties of this calum- 
niated and oppressed people in any respect inferior to 
the rest of the species; they have simply been sus- 
pended, from inaction and the absence of those in- 
fluences which were necessary to their development, 
Many of their common adages are as much distin- 
guished by shrewdness and sagacity as the maxims 
and proverbs of more civilized nations. * ® Mr. 
Edwards mentions an instance of shrewdness and 
sagacity on the part of a negro servant which is not 
often surpassed. Exhausted by a long journey, he 
had fallen asleep. On being awoke, and told some- 
what sharply that his master was angry because ‘ him 
da call, call, and him keep on sleep, and no heary,” 
he facetiously replied, ‘Sleep no heb massa.” * Wil- 
berforce,’ said a negro, on one occasion, in the midst 
of a group of his companions—* Wilberforce—dat 
good name for true; him good buckra; him want fo 
make we free ; and if him can't get we free no oder 
way him will by foree.’ A negro, having purchased 
a hat, was observed to take it from his head on the 
fall of a taouee of rain, and to manifest considerable 
anxiety to preserve it from the wet. On being remon- 
strated with for his supposed stupidity in thus leaving 
his head exposed, he wittily observed, * Hat belong 
to me—head belong to massa.’ During an examin- 


ation of a black servant in the Catechism, he was 
asked by the clergyman what he was made of. *Of 
mud, massa,’ was the reply. On being told he should 
say, ‘ Of dust,’ he answered, ‘ No, massa, it no do, no 
tick togedder.’ A negro, when ina state of heathen- 
ism, contracted a debt to a considerable amount, 
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Bein uently importuned for payment, he re- 
solved ay christened, and afterwards, on the a 
plication being made, replied, with considerable 
naiveté, ‘ Me is new man now; befo me name Quashie, 
derefo me no pay Quashie debt.’ * * The following 
anecdote in illustration can scarcely be withheld. 
It was related to the author by the son of the princi- 
pal party, as an evidence of the ingratitude and fero- 
city of the negro character. A white man had often 
beaten one of his slaves very unmercifully for the 
most trifling offences; the latter, after a punishment 
unusually severe, preferred a complaint against him 
before a bench of magistrates, which had the effect of 
securing a reprimand by them to the master, Highly 
royoked with the presumption of the slave for thus 
ing to oppose him in open court, the master me- 
ditated the most determined revenge. Some time 
after, sending the slave into a summer-house situate 
in a secluded spot in his garden, he resolved to wreak 
upon him the vengeance he had meditated. Instantly 
seizing a large stick, he entered the house, and, seeur- 
ing the ‘door, vociferated, ‘ Now, villain, I'll teach 
‘ou to take me before the magistrates. You try to 
injure my character, do you ?—I'll make you pay dear 
for it, Til warrant you. Nobody can see me here, 
and you'll have no witnesses now,’ at the same time 
beginning to beat him unmercifully. The slave, being 
a powerful man, on hearing the latter sentence, imme- 
diately siezed the weapon, and wresting it from the 
master’s hand, retaliated on him, saying, ‘If me no 
heb witness to prosecute massa, massa no heb witness 
fo prosecute me,” and continued the flagellation until 
the assailant was obliged to cry for mercy, which was 
shown him by the victorious Quashy, on condition of 
a solemn pledge by the master that he would never 
noticethe circumstance to his disadvantage; a promise 
which, from selfish motives, he was induced to preserve 
inviolate. * * The idea of their inability, even in their 
most untutored state, to combine ideas and pursue 
achain of reasoning, is equally erroneous, as is evident 
from the following defence, said to have been made 
before a bench of justices in one of the country parishes 
by certain negroes who had run away ftom their work. 
The judges on the occasion were two medical’ men. 
The complaint having been preferred, the defendants 
were severally called upen to estate their case. * * 
‘The one illustrates the hardships of his case, by insti- 
tuting a comparison between his own lot and that of 
a woodpecker, and urges, that having been born as 


free as that bird, the overseer had no more claim:to’ 


his services than he had to those of the wood pecker. 
He draws a comparison between the condition of the 
two, to the advantage of the latter, and ridicules the 
idea that he was neither to build his own house nor 
to have any shelter before going to work for the over- 
seer, concluding his defence by a recital of the pun- 
ishment inflicted on him. The other had been charged 
with inatterition to poultry committed to her care, 
owing to which many of them had died. She was 
required by ‘the overseer to pay for them, and in de- 
fault of it was to be punished. Indisposed, or unable 
to pay, and dreading the threatened punishment, she 
had abseonded. It will be observed, that she attempts 
to eonciliate the chief magistrate, by flattering him 
with her opinion“of his medical skill ; proves his in- 
ability to counteract the designs of Omnipotence, 
with regard to the death of any of his patients; ap- 
peals to him if, under such circumstances, he would 
be justly charged with a want of attention, or required 
to pay any penalty for the loss of his patients, and 
hence infers the injustice of the demand made upon 
her under similar circumstances, * * * * said 
the first of them, addressing the senior judge, ‘ me bin 
no heb no house, and when me bin cut one bread-nut 
tree, me see how one woodpecker bin build him 
house in the ‘tree, and me tink ‘say, poor me boy! 
The wood pecker is better off than me, him hab plenty 
tithe for build him house and mind him pickinniny, 
et dasleep in the mor, him no 
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for live worse than woodpecker, and 
say mé lazy, and him will build house for me, 
‘tell him say, him must look at woodpecker 
i bin build it, and me ax him 
pecker cut bread-nuts, and 
busha flog me till me most dead. 
you ‘yourself, handsome somebody like you, 
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too."—* Massa,” said the other, “me bin fowl-house 
woman, and the truckies (turkeys) dead'na me hand 
eberry day, so busha say me must pay fordem. Now, 
Massa doctor, you is cleber person to cure sick 
somebody, and if dem can cure, you will cure dem, but 
if dem time come for dead, dem must dead, for though 
massa doctor berry cleber, him can’t do more dan 
God. Same fashion, massa, if da trucky time for 
dead come, dem must dead. Now, massa doctor, 
pose neger sick in the hot-house, and dem time for 
dead come, and God make dem dead, it no would be 
i hard you for pay cause dem dead? So it berry 
hard me for pay for de trucky dead, and busha say 
him will flog me, so me run away.”” 

The most interesting portion of this volume 
to the philanthropist, is the description of the 
new Vilased which have been established by 
the free negroes; we shall only quote the recems 
testimony of a medical gentleman to the condi- 
tion of Sligoyille, which derives its denomma- 
tion from the Marquis of Sligo, one of the most 
eminent benefactors of the negro race :— 

* visited Sligoville, and remained there a week. 
Every allotment of land is now sold, and many of 
the people are applying in vain for more.’ This 
township isin a very prosperous condition, the canes, 
provisions, and fruit, are equal, if not superior, to any 
in the island. Many of the settlers had not a penny 
when they came; but they worked and paid for the 
land by its produce. They have erected comfortable 
cottages, and are now living in perfect happiness, as 
far as human happiness can be perfect. They have 
no anxieties; and are eminently grateful, both to 
Christians who worked for, and to the God who gave 
them freedom.” 

Mr. Phillippo enters at great length into the 
history of the religious improvement effected by 
the Baptist and Methodist missionaries; he 
states, with more temper than could be expected 
under the circumstances, the history of the perse- 
cutions to which they were so long subjected, and 
he obscurely hints, that the colonial legislature 
and magistrates were encouraged to persecution 
by what is called the West India interest in this, 
country. We doubt whether the sugar lords, of 
Mincing Lane ever bestowed a thought upon 
the subject; it is true that they never interfered 
in the way of repression, but this neglect is very 
far from supporting the charge of direct instiga- 
tion. 

There is valuable information in this work, 
but there is also a superabundance of matter, 
which might have been advantageously omitted. 
Missionary intelligence, descriptions of the 
death-beds of pious negroes, and details of the 
experience of recent converts, should be reserved 
for publications exclusively of a religious cast, 
They harmonize badly. with discussions on tax- 
ation, tenure of land, and agricultural improve- 
ment, and they are likely to provoke discussions 
which would inevitably divert public attention 
from that which it is the author's great aim to 
advance—the economic, the moral, and the 
social improvement of Jamaica. 





Jessie Phillips : a es aot Day. By 

Mrs. Trollope. 3 vols. . Colburn. 

Four years ago (Athen. No. 615), on the ap- 
pearance of Mrs. Trollope’s ‘Factory Boy,’ we 
entered a protest against the mode of dealin 
with popular questions followed in that 
book, and we set before the authoress the dan- 
gerous responsibility of such one-sided appeals 
to passion and prejudi ese arguments 
returned to.us in full force, while reading the 
first part of ‘ Jessie Phillips,’ which was started 
er as. a tale of “‘ New Poor Law’’; 

ut we were not prepared for a revelation like 
the following, which closes the work .— 

“The story of Jessie Phillips would have wan- 
dered less widely from what was intended, when the 
first chapters were written, had not the author re- 
ceived, during the time it was in progress, such a mul- 


= — a 
dictory modes of treating the subject, that she became 
fearful’ of dealing too closely with a theme which 
might be presented to the ju under so great a 
variety of aspects. The result of the information which 
has been earnestly sought for by the author, and eagerly 
given by many, appears to be that a new Poor Law, 
differing essentially from the old one, was absolutely 
necessary to save the country fromthe rapidly cor- 
roding process which was eating like a eanker into her 

; but that the remedy which. has been ap- 
plied Jacks practical, wisdom, and is deficient in Jegis- 
lative morality, inasmuch as expediency has, on many 
points, been very obviously preferred to what the 
Christian law teaches us to believe right. * * The 
constantly increasing” €vils afising from the attempt 
to generalise regulations upon points so essentially re- 
quiring variety of modification, as well as the ra 
dical mischief and. obviously demoralising effect of 
substituting central-in the place of local authority, 
are already so strongly felt that it were a sin to doubt 
their ultimate reform ; axd on a subject both of such 
enormous difficulty and such stupendous importance it 
is quite evident that patience is equally required in those 
who make the laws and in those for whom they are 
made.” 

We cannot forget the raptures expressed, in 
the announcements of this novel, at the prospect 
of the Poor Laws being “arranged” by the 
same truth-telling and powerful writer as had 
attacked American Democracy and Slavery— 
the Jew of Vienna—the Evangelical Clergyman 
of England—the ‘Dissenter of every country ! 
Mrs. Trollope’s projected demolition of the Union 
Workhouses was a labour of conscience, not hire; 
se the course’ pursued on the occasion by this 

ebecca ‘of novel-writers is remarkable. The 
machinery of incident by which the Poor Law 
was to be exposed was planned, the actors in- 
troduced, some highly-spiced scenes completed, 
and some forcible pictures etched, so as to bring 
the horrors home to the eye of the print-shop 
lounger; and then, and not till then,—after the 
press had blown its trumpets of applause—came 
‘*the earnestly sought and the eagerly given in- 
formation”! and the authoress, taking fright, 
was compelled to soften'the grim features of her 
tale, to draw out the fangs of its scornful argu- 
ment, until the work—undertaken as a task of 
high philanthropic import—drivelled down into 
as mere a’piece of Minerva Press maudlin, as 
was ever put' forth by Anne of Swansea or Mrs. 
Golland. The frankness of Mrs. Trollope’s 
apology reminds us of her own freedom in 
exposing the secrets of Widow Barnaby’s Ame- 
riean ‘authorship. 

We may comfort ‘her with ‘the assurance, 
that ‘Jessie Phillips’ will be ‘no sooner “ out 
of sight” than it will be “out of mind.” Apart 
from its malice prepense, from the start- 
ling change of intentions and its acknowledg- 
ment,—considered ‘as a mere novel, its faults 
are flagrant and’ numberless. In’ illustratin 
the iniquity of “the law,” Mrs. Trollope could 
not turn away from so tempting a subject as its 
dealings with Woman and*her Seducer; and 
‘ Jessie Phillips’ is accordingly the old tale of 
the Lamb and’ the Wolf. it when it became 
necessary to strip the village tragedy of its poli- 
tics, it was to devise some other means 
for complicating ‘its scenes. The following is 
one expedient ;—A young lady, who has 
been sought in marriage by Jessie’s seducer, be- 
comes acquainted with this e of his adven- 
tures, accepts him ‘(in jest), and forces a written 
promise of marriage from him (in jest), in the 
Quixotic’ hope of shaming or terrifying him 
into doing justice to the ruined maiden. Nay, 
more, to work out her delicate scheme of bene- 
volence, she takes another NS au 
man into her confidence, acquaints him with 
the ah — in full, oe him on the 
feasibility of her expedient, and ends by marry- 
ing him? We must add, too, that ‘bile 





titude of communications urging various and contra- 


Jessie is dying of her shame, and’ Martha Max- 
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well benevolently busy in comforting her, that 
eccentric young lady is, described as finding 
*« preat amusement” in ‘‘the innumerable tricks 
and. seemingly playful caprices” by which she 
keeps the villain on the rack. Mrs. Trollope 
has dene much in enlightening the circulating 
library world as to the manner in which her sex 
can act; but this last an of feminine inge- 
nuity out-Barnabys Barna 

decide her merits as a painter of manners, as 
surely as'the postscript of ‘Jessie’ ought to de- 
termine her true value as a political writer, 





The Empire of the Czar; or, Observations on 
= Social, cae and Religious State and 
r ts ussia, §c. By the Marquis de 
Custine. Tanslated ion the French. 8 vols. 
Longman & Co. 
THERE are men who believe that they reason 
when they only feel, and who mistake a series 
of vivid impressions for a series of arguments ; 
they start with a preconceived set of opinions, 
which cannot well be called a theory, inasmuch 
as it has .been formed anterior to all considera- 
tion of facts; and when they have set before you 
the pictures deeply coloured by their own pre- 
judice, they call upon you to.admire ,the, accu- 
racy with which they had, predicted the result 
of their obseryations. _ In this school of pre- 
conception, every writer starts with being extra- 
vagantly something, and he can rarely be .in- 
duced to see or hear anything save what will 
nurture and justify his extravagance... The Mar- 
quis de Custine, for example, has, persuaded 
himself that the salvation of Europe is to be 
effected only by reviving the court of Louis XIV, 
one re church of ee X..: a semi-feudal nobi- 
ity and a semi- clergy are, in his opinion 
the only ieee which — save Saenies 
being destroyed by western democracy or orien- 
tal despotism ; and starting with this as.a first 
principle, he sets out upon his travels not to 
make observations. on. what passes before his 
eyes, but to seek confirmations of what is already 
“ae in “t mind. 
ussia was about the most lexing coun- 
try in Europe for a philosophic, traveller of such 
a cast; for Russia.is, from beginning to end.of 
its history, and from frontier to frontier, of its 
territory, a mystification. It is Asiatic bar- 
barism calling itself civilization ;. it 
is the mightiest of empires defied by a handful 
of Circassian mountaineers; it is good order 
credited by the simple expedient of preventing 
atrocities from being published; it is despotism 
obeyed and fettered; it is an. aristocracy i 
tent for good, and omnipotent for evil; itis 
a people ostentatiously flattered by the ruling 
powers, and just as deliberately trampled upon 
and insulted, The, worthy Marquis took. all 
these anomalies as he found them; some he 
forced into a kind of accordance with his theory ; 
others were. too. obstinate, and he, left, them as 
they were: his work is consequently full of in- 
consistencies, and contradictions; but it. is not 
the less both amusing and interesting, the former 
quality ing chiefly derived from the self-com- 
aceney of the author; the latter from the 
istinct views which he affords of the nature of 
a power, which it has of late. been the fashion 
for statesmen and politicians to regard with real 
or gences pimaiget 
‘assing over introductory chapters re- 
lating to the Marquis’s - anit ome oh 
sufferings of his family during the Revolution— 
his conversation in coaches and steam-boats— 
his. annoyances from police and customs, and 
his early detection of the spy system in Russia, 


—we turn to his description of an edifice in 

St. Petersburg, which may be taken both as a 
and symbol of Russian despotism :— 

*T saw the facade of the new winter palace— 


yism! and should | 





a mighty result of human will applying human phy- 
sical powers in a struggle with the laws of nature, 
The end has been attained, for in one year this 
ye has risen from its ashes ; and it is the largest, 

believe, which exists—equalling the Louvre and 
the Tuileries put together. In order to complete 
the work at the time appointed by the emperor, un- 
heard-of efforts were necessary, The interior works 
were continued during the great frosts ; 6000 work- 
men were continually employed ; of these a consider- 
able number died daily, but the victims were instantly 
replaced by other champions brought forward to 
perish, in their turn, in this inglorious breach. And 
the sole end of all these sacrifices was to gratify the 
caprice of one man! Among people naturally, that 
is to say, anciently civilised, the life of men is only 
exposed when common interests, the urgency of 
which is universally admitted, demand it. But how 
many generations of monarchs has not the example 
of Peter the Great corrupted! During frosts, when 
the thermometer was at 25 to 30 degrees below 0 of 
Réaumur, 6000 obscure martyrs—martyrs without 
merit, for their obedience was inyoluntary—were 
shut up in halls heated to 30 degrees of Réaumur, in 
order that the walls might dry more quickly ; in en- 
tering and leaving this abode of death, destined to 
become, by virtue of their sacrifice, the abode of 
vanity, magnificence and pleasure. Thus these 
miserable beings would have to endure a difference 
of 50 to 60 degrees of temperature. The works in 
the mines of the Uralian mountains are less inimical 
tolife ; and yetthe workmen employed at Petersburg 
were not malefactors. I was teld that those who had 
to paint the interior of the most highly heated halls 
were obliged to place on their heads a kind of bonnet 
of ice, in order to preserve the use of their senses 
under the burning temperature. Had there been a 
design to disgust the world with arts, elegance, luxury, 
and all the pomp of courts, could a more efficacious 
mode have been taken? And yet the sovereign was 
called father, by the men immolated before his eyes 
in prosecuting an object of pure imperial vanity. 
They ‘were neither spies nor Russian cynics who 
gave me these details, the authenticity of which I 
guarantee.” 


of us, you will say so, but it will be useless; you 
will not be believed: we are ill understood, and 
le will not understand us better.”” — 

t first our author does not appear to have 
penetrated the motives which procured for him 
so abundant a share of imperial favour; but he 
soon learned that all the public authorities, from 
the highest to the lowest, were nervously sen- 
sitive on the subject of publicity, and dreaded 
nothing more than the making known to Europe 
those circumstances of state policy and social 
condition which, ever since the days of Peter 
the Great, have been varnished over by a sur~ 
face polish of civilization. A singular incident 
will serve to illustrate the veil of secrecy which 
in Russia is thrown over events that in no other 
country could be kept concealed :— 

“ About three o'clock, while at dinner in the 
English palace, a squall of wind passed over Peter- 
hoff, violently agitated the trees, and strewed the 
park with their branches. While coolly watching 
the storm, we little thought that the sisters, mothers, 
and friends of crowds seated at the same table with 
us were perishing on the water, under its terrible 
agency. Our thoughtless curiosity was approaching 
to gaiety at the very time that a great number of 
small yessels, which had left Petersburg for Peter- 
hoff, were foundering in the gulf. It is now admitted 
that two hundred persons were drowned ; others say 
fifteen hundred or two thousand: no one knows the 
truth, and the journals will not s of the occur- 
rence; this would be to distress the empress, and to 
accuse the emperor. The disaster was kept a secret 
during the entire evening, nothing transpired until 
after the féte; and this morning the court neither 
appears more nor less sad than usual. There, eti- 
quette forbids to speak of that which srongins ae 
thoughts of all; and even bageed the palace, little 
is said. .The life of man in this country is such as 
to be deemed of trifling importance even by them~- 
selves, . Each one feels his existence to hang upon 
a thread.” . ; 

A still nore remarkable instance of the extent 
to which dissimulation is carried, deserves to be 


The Marquis had several interviews with the | noted 


Emperor and the Empress. _ It is sufficiently 
obvious, from his account of these audiences, 
that he was known to be an author, and that 
their imperial majesties were anxious that he 
should make a favourable report of the country 
arid the government. The purpose, indeed, was 
scarcely concealed in the first interview :— 
“The Emperor received us with a refined and grace- 
ful politeness. At the first glance it was easy to 
recognise a man who, notwithstanding his power, is 
obliged and accustomed to humour the self-love of 
others. In order to intimate to me that I might, 
without displeasing him, survey his empire, his ma- 


MNpo- | jesty did me the honour of saying that it was at least 


necessary to see Moscow and Nijni before a just idea 
of: the country could be formed. * Petersburg is 
Russian,’ he added, * but it is not Russia.’ These few 
words were pronounced in a tone of voice that could 
not be forgotten, so strongly was it marked by autho- 
ritativeness and firmness. Every body had spoken 
to me of the imposing manners, the noble features, 
and the commanding figure of the enrperor, but no 
one had prepared me for the power of his voice + it 


is that of a man born to command. In it there is] p 


neither effort nor ~ 5 Ses is a gift developed only 
by habitual use. The Empress, on a near approach, 
has a most winning expression of countenance ; and 
the sound of her voice is as sweetly Lorecnveme by, 
that of the emperor is naturally tives e 
asked me if I came to Petersburg with the simple 
object of travelling. I replied in the affirmative. ‘I 
know that you are a curious observer,’ she continued. 
* Yes, Madame,’ I answered, ‘ it is curiosity which 
brings me to Russia ; and this time, at least, I do 
not regret having yielded to a passion for travel.’ 
* You really think so?” she replied, with a graceful- 
ness of manner that was very charming. ‘It appears 
to me that there are such wonderful objects in this 
country, that to believe them requires that we should 
see them with the eyes.’ ‘I should wish you to see 
much, and to view favourably.’ ‘ This wish of your 
majesty’s is an encouragement,’ ‘If you think well 





“At the last carnival, a lady of my acquaintance 
had permitted her waiting-woman to go out on the 
Sunday. Night came, and this person did not return. 
On the following morning the lady, very uneasy, 
sent to obtain information from the poliee. They 
replied that no accident had occurred in Petersburg 
on the preceding night, and that no doubt the femme- 
de-chambre had lost herself, and would soon return 
safe and sound. The day passed in deceitful secu- 
rity, On the day following a relation of the girl's, a 
young man tolerably versed in the secrets of the 
police, conceived the idea of going to the 1 of 
Surgery, to which one of his friends procured 
admission. Scarcely had he entered when he recog- 
nized the corpse of his cousin, which the pupils were 
just about to commence dissecting. Being a good 
Russian, he preserved self-command to con- 
ceal his emotion, and asked‘ W hose body is this 
‘No one knows: it is that of a girl's who was found 
dead the night before last, in —— street; it is be- 
lieved that she has been strangled in attempting to 
defend herself inst men who endeavoured to 
violate her.’ * Who are the men? ‘We do not 
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Our author visited the state-prisons, but he 
could get no farther than the public apartments 
of the governor, and no functionary would enter 
into the slightest conversation on the topics 
respecting which a stranger would naturally 
inquire in such a place. He had, however, 
reason to conclude, from other investigations, 
that this dissimulation is a mask for profound 
inhumanity. 

“I am assured, on good authority, that the sub- 
marine dungeons of Kronstadt contain, among other 
state prisoners, miserable beings who were placed 
there in the reign of Alexander. These unhappy 
creatures are reduced to a state below that of the 
brute, by a punishment the atrocity of which nothing 
can justify. Could they now come forth out of the 
at. they would rise like so many avenging spectres, 
whose appearance would make the despot himself 
recoil with horror, and shake the fabric of despotism 
to its centre. Everything may be defended by plau- 
sible words, and even by good reasons: not any one 
of the opinions that divide the political, the literary, 
or the religious world, lacks argument by which to 
maintain itself: but, let them say what they please, 
a system, the violence of which requires such means 
of support, must be radically and intensely vicious. 
The victims of this odious policy are no longer men. 
Those unfortunate beings, denied the commonest 
rights, cut off from the world, forgotten by every one, 
abandoned to themselves in the night of their cap- 
tivity, during which imbecility becomes the fruit, 
and the only remaining consolation of their never- 
ending misery, have lost all memory, as well as all 
that gift of reason, that light of humanity, which no 
one a right to extinguish in the breast of his 
fellow-being. They have even forgotten their own 
names, which the keepers amuse themselves by ask- 
ing with a brutal derision, for which there is none to 
call them to account; for there reigns such confusion 
in the depths of these abysses of iniquity, the shades 
are so thick, that all traces of justice are effaced. 
Even the crimes of some of the prisoners are not 
recollected ; they are, therefore, retained for ever, 
because it is not known to whom they should be 
delivered, and it is deemed less inconvenient to per- 
petuate the mistake than to publish it. The bad 
effect of so tardy a justice is feared, and thus the evil 
is aggravated, that its excess may not require to be 
justitied.” 

The physical aspect of the country is not less 
dreary than its moral desolation. During a 
halt on his road from St. Petersburgh to Mos- 
cow, the Marquis thus pourtrays the scenery 
through which he had passed :— 


“There are no distances in Russia—so say the 
Russians, and all the travellers have agreed to repeat 
the saying. I had adopted the same notion, but 
unpleasant experience obliges me to maintain pre- 
cisely the contrary. There is nothing but distance 
in Russia; nothing but empty plains extending far- 
ther than the eye can reach. Two or three interest- 
ing spots are separated from each other by immense 
spaces, These intervals are deserts, void of all pic- 
turesque beauty: the high road destroys the poetry 
of the steppe; and there remains nothing but exten- 
sion of space, monotony, and sterility. All is naked 
and poor; there is nothing to inspire awe as on a 
soil made illustrious by the glory of its inhabitants, 
—a soil like Greece or Judea, devastated by history, 
and become the poetical cemetery of nations; nei- 
ther is there any of the grandeur of a virgin nature ; 

scene is merely ugly; it is sometimes a dry 
plain, sometimes a marshy, and these two pieces of 
sterility alone vary the landscape. A few villages, 
becoming less neat in proportion as the distance 
from Petersburg increases, sadden the landscape in- 
stead of enlivening it. The houses are only piles of 
the trunks of trees, badly put together, and support- 
ing roofs of plank, to which in winter an extra cover 
of thatch is sometimes added. These dwellings must 
be warm, but their appearance is cheerless. The 
They 


’ have no beds; in summer the inmates sleep on 


zx 


“ground it; in other w 


‘benches which form a divan around the walls of the 
chamber, and in winter, on the stove, or on the floor 
ords, a Russian peasant en- 


“edinips'all his life, The word reside implies a com- 





fortable mode of life ; domestic habits are unknown 
to this people.” 

From this circumstance it would be natural 
to conclude that the moral sentiments connect- 
ed with domestic ties have been banished from 
the breasts of Russian peasants, and our author 
has collected facts to justify such an inference. 

The Marquis was far more pleased with 
Moscow than St. Petersburgh; the ancient 
capital is native and Russian; the granite camp 
which Peter the Great erected on the banks of 
the Neva, is foreign and unnatural. The Krem- 
lin is regarded by M. de Custine as the type of 
the Tartar dominion of the ancient Czars, and 
the description is written in his most flowery 
and flourishing style :— 

“ The fear of a man possessing absolute power is 
the most dreadful thing upon earth ; and with all the 
imagery of this fear visible in the Kremlin, it is still 
impossible to approach the fabric without a shudder. 
Towers of every form, round, square, and with pointed 
roofs, belfries, donjons, turrets, spires, sentry-boxes 
upon minarets, steeples of every height, style and 
colour, palaces, domes, watch-towers, walls, embattle- 
mented and pierced with loopholes, ramparts, fortifi- 
cations of every species, whimsical inventions, incom- 
prehensible devices, chiosks by the side of cathedrals 
—everything announces violation and disorder, every- 
thing betrays the continual surveillance necessary to 
the security of thesingular beings who were condemned 
to live in this supernatural world. Yet these innu- 
merable monuments of pride, caprice, voluptuousness, 
glory, and piety, notwithstanding their apparent 
variety, express one single idea which reigns here 
everywhere—war maintained by fear. The Kremlin 
is the work of a superhuman being, but that being is 
malevolent. Glory in slavery—such is the allegory 
figured by this satanic monument, as extraordinary 
in architecture as the visions of St. John are in poetry. 
It is a habitation which would suit some of the per- 
sonages of the Apocalypse. In vain is each turret 
distinguished by its peculiar character and its par- 
ticular use; all have the same signification,—terror 
armed. Some resemble the caps of priests, others 
the mouth of a dragon, others swords, their points in 
the air, others the forms and even the colours of 
various exotic fruits; some again represent a head- 
dress of the czars, pointed, and adorned with jewels 
like that of the Doge of Venice; others are simple 
crowns: and all this multitude of towers of glazed 
tiles, of metallic cupolas, of enamelled, gilded, azured, 
and silvered domes, shine in the sun like the colossal 
stalactites of the salt-mines in the neighbourhood of 
Cracow. ‘These enormous pillars, these towers and 
turrets of every shape, pointed, pyramidical, and cir- 
cular, but always in some manner suggesting the idea 
of the human form, seem to reign over the city and 
the land. To see them from afar shining in the sky, 
one might fancy them an assembly of potentates, 
richly robed and decorated with the insignia of their 
dignity, a meeting of ancestral beings, a council of 
kings, each seated upon his tomb; spectres hovering 
over the pinnacles of a palace. To inhabit a place 
like the Kremlin is not to reside, it is to defend one’s 
self. Oppression creates revolt, revolt obliges pre- 
cautions, precautions increase dangers, and this long 
series of actions and reactions engenders a monster ; 
that monster is despotism, which has built itself a 
house at Moscow. The giants of the antediluvian 
world, were they to return to earth to visit their 
degenerate successors, might still find a suitable habi- 
tation in the Kremlin, Everything has a symbolical 
sense, whether purposely or not, in its architecture ; 
but the real, the abiding, that appears after you have 
divested yourself of your first emotions in the con- 
templation of these barbaric splendours, is, after all, 
only a congregation of dungeons pompously surnamed 
palaces and cathedrals. The Russians may do their 
best, but they can never come out of the prison. The 
very climate is an accomplice of tyranny. The cold 
of the country does not permit the construction of 
vast churches, where the faithful would be frozen at 
prayer: here the soul is not lifted to heaven by the 
glories of religious architecture;.in this zone man 
can only build to his God gloomy donjons. The 
sombre cathedrals of the Kremlin, with their narrow 
vaults and thick walls, resemble caves; they are 
painted prisons, just as the palaces are gilded gaols, 





As travellers say of the recesses of the Alps, so of 
the wonders of this architecture—they are horribly 
beautiful.” 

But the conversion of cathedrals into some- 
thing like prisons, and preventing discussion 
even in the pulpits, have not saved the Russian 
church from dissent. An intelligent nobleman 
assured the Marquis that there was a countless 
variety of sects in Russia; but the curious on 
this subject may refer to a former volume of the 
Athen. (Nos. 474-479). Profligacy of manners 
might naturally be expected in a land where 
religious and moral discussion is prohibited, on 
account of its approaching too nearly to reason 
and argument. The Marquis has given anec- 
dotes of the licentiousness of nuns, the orgies 
of noble profligates, and the disregard for all 
the decencies of life in aristocratic réunions. 
But we gladly pass over such details, and shall 
only quote an illustration of the Russian moral 
code respecting theft :— 

“Men are pretty safe on Russian highways, but 
equipages aud all their appurtenances are viewed as 
lawful prizes by the Slavonian serfs; and, without 
extreme vigilance, I should find my caléche in the 
morning, stript of cover, braces, curtains, and apron; 
in short, transformed into a primitive tarandasse, a 
real telega ; and not a soul in the village who would 
have any idea what had become of the leather: or if, 
by means of rigid searches, it should be found at the 
bottom of some shed, the thief, by stating that he 
had found it and brought it there, would be acquitted. 
This is the standing defence in Russia: theft is rooted 
in the habits of the people, and consequently the 
robber preserves an easy conscience and a serene face 
that would deceive the very angels. ‘Our Saviour 
would have stolen,’ they say, ‘if his hands had not 
been pierced.’ This is one of their most common 
adages. Nor is robbery the vice alone of the pea- 
sants: there are as many kinds of theft as there are 
orders in society. The governor of a province knows 
that he is constantly in danger of something occurring 
that may send him to finish his days in Siberia. If, 
during the time that he continues in office, he has 
the cleverness to steal enough to defend himself in 
the legal process which would precede his exile, he 
may get out of the difficulty; but if he continue 
poor and honest he must be ruined. This is not my 
remark, but that of several Russians whom I may 
not name, but whom I believe to be worthy of faith. 
The commissaries of the army rob the soldiers, and 
enrich themselves by starving them: in short, an 
honest administration would be here both dangerous 
and ridiculous.” 

One reason why peculation is so generally 
tolerated is, that the Emperors encourage the 
acquisition of land and title by new men of 
wealth as a counterpoise to the power of the old 
Tartar aristocracy, which still possesses consi- 
derable influence. It is, however, an unpa- 
ralleled circumstance in the history of man, 
that the serfs accord to their new lords the same 
homage and respect which they yielded to the 
representatives of their ancient chiefs. Feudal 
vassalage is in Russia dissevered from feudal 
attachment ; the serf clings only to the land, 
and cares not who may be its lord. 

“The reader can form no conception of the manner 
in which a lord, when taking possession of some 
newly-acquired domain, is received by his peasants. 
They exhibit a servility which would appear incre- 
dible to the people of our country: men, women, 
and children, all fall on their knees their new 
master—all kiss the hands, and sometimes the feet, 
of the landholder; and, O! miserable profanation of 
faith !—those who are old enough to err, voluntarily 
confess to him their sins—he being to them the image 
and the envoy of God, representing both the King of 
Heaven and the emperor!” : 

A country in which the whole system of 
government and all the arrangements of society 
resolve themselves finally into drill and military 
discipline, must frequently afford ludicrous in- 
stances of minute attention to puerile punctilio: 
The following anecdote may serve as an illus- 
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tration of the extent to which such absurdity is 
carried :— 

“A descendant of ancient boyards, who was rich 
and elderly, lived in the country, not far from Moscow. 
A detachment of hussars was, with its officers, quar- 
tered in his house. It was the season of Easter, 
which the Russians celebrate with peculiar solemnity. 
All the members of a family unite with their friends 
and neighbours, to attend the mass, whieh on this 
festival is offered precisely at midnight. The pro- 
prietor of whom I speak, being the most considerable 
person of the neighbourhood, expected a large assem- 
bly of guests on Easter-Eve, more especially as he 
had, that year, restored and greatly beautified his 

ish-church, Two or three days before the feast, 

e was awakened by a procession of horses and car- 

riages passing over a pier that led to his residence. 
This castle is, according to the usual custom, situated 
close upon the borders of a small sheet of water; the 
church rises on the opposite side, just at the end of 
the pier, which serves as a road from the castle to the 
village. Astonished to hear so unusual a noise in the 
middle of the night, the master of the house rose, 
and to his great surprise, saw from the window, by 
the light of numerous torches, a beautiful caléche 
drawn by four horses and attended by outriders. He 
quickly recognised this new equipage, as well as the 
man to whom it belonged: he was one of the hussar 
officers lodged in his house, an individual who had 
been recently enriched by an inheritance, and had 
just purchased a carriage and horses, which had been 
brought to the castle. The old lord, upon seeing 
him parading in his open caléche, all alone, by night, 
in the midst of a deserted and silent country, ima- 
gined that he had become mad: he followed with his 
eyes the elegant procession, and saw it advance in 
good order towards the church, and stop before the 
door; where the owner gravely descended from the 
carriage, aided by his people, who crowded round to 
support the young officer, although he, appearing 
quite as nimble as they, might have easily dispensed 
with their assistance. Scarcely had he touched the 
ground, than, slowly and majestically, he re-entered 
his coach, took another turn on the pier, and came 
back again to the church, where he and his people 
recommenced the previous ceremony. This game 
was renewed until daybreak. At the last repetition, 
the officer gave orders to return to the castle without 
noise. A few minutes after, all were in their beds. 
In the morning, the first question that the wondering 
owner of the house put to his guest, the captain of 
hussars, was, as to the meaning of his nocturnal ride, 
and of the evolutions of his people around his person. 
*O! nothing!’ replied the officer, without the least 
em ent: * my servants are novices; you will 
have much company at Easter; people are coming 
here from every quarter; I therefore merely thought 
it best to make a rehearsal of my entrée into church.’” 

Although the Marquis was unable to obtain 

rmission to inspect the state prison, one of 

is countrymen had the misfortune to awaken 
the jealous suspicions of the Russian police by 
some incautious act or expression—what, he 
never was able to ascertain. He was thrown 
into a cell, separated only by a slight partition 
from the place where unhappy slaves are tor- 
tured at the command of tere masters. His 
gaolers must have believed that M. Pernet had 
no chance of liberation, or they never would 
have given him such an opportunity of wit- 
nessing the fearful secrets of the prison house, 
and the unmitigated exercise of the rod. 

“M. Pernet understands Russian; he was there- 
fore present, without seeing anything, at many private 
tortures, among others, at those of two young girls, 
who worked under a fashionable milliner at Moscow. 

unfortunate creatures were flogged before the 
eyes even of their mistress, who reproached them 
with having lovers, and with having so far forgotten 
themselves as to bring them into her house—the 
house of a milliner!—what an enormity! Mean- 
while this virago exhorted the executioners to strike 
harder: one of the girls begged for mercy: they said 
that she was nearly killed, that she was covered with 
blood. No matter! She had carried her audacity 
so far as to say that she was less culpable than her 
mistress; and the latter redoubled her a M. 
Pernet assured me, observing that he thought I might 





doubt his assertion, that each of the unhappy girls 
received, at different intervals, a hundred and eighty 
blows. ‘I suffered too much in counting them,’ he 
added, ‘to be deceived in the number.’ A man feels 
the approach of insanity when present at such hor- 
rors, and yet unable to succour the victims. After- 
wards, serfs and servants were brought by stewards, 
or sent by their masters, with the request that they 
might be punished: there was nothing, in short, but 
scenes of atrocious vengeance and frightful despair, 
all hidden from the public eye. The unhappy pri- 
soner longed for the obscurity of night, because the 
darkness brought with it silence; and though his 
thoughts then terrified him, he preferred the evils of 
imagination to those of reality.” 

M. Pernet was liberated by the interference 
of the French ambassador, to whom our author 
communicated his case ; he was liberated with- 
out a word of explanation, and commanded to 
quit Russia without delay. 

We shall now take leave of M. de Custine. 
His style is much too high flown to suit our 
sober taste; but his book will help to show that 
the Russian empire is maintained by a system 
of dissimulation and hypocrisy, enforced by 
cruelty and terror, to conceal the secret of its 
internal rottenness. In the greatest excitement 
of Russo-phobia some years ago, we maintained 
that the alarm was unfounded, and that Russia 
had not the elements by which a country can 
be raised to uniyersal empire. Voltaire dis- 





covered, and Napoleon proved, its internal weak- 
ness; the elements, not valour, destroyed the | 
French invaders; English gold, and not their | 
own energies, brought the Russians to encamp | 
in Paris. Most travellers who have hitherto | 
described the empire have been military men, | 
and they have been led away by the military | 
discipline which reigns everywhere. They 
have more or less of the officer’s prejudice, that 
strict drill makes good soldiers; and they are | 
ignorant of the moral loss that is incurred when | 
men are degraded to machines. Men of the | 
camp over-rated Russia, because it appeared to | 





them an empire of camp; had they gone a step 
further, and asked some questions respecting 
the commissariat and finance, they would have 
made considerable abatements in their estimate 
of Moscovite strength and grandeur. 





Fhe Burgomaster of Berlin. Translated from 
the German of W. Alexis. 3 vols. Saunders 
& Otley. 

Willibald Alexis—alias Herr Hering—is the ro- 

mancer who, in his salad days, had the audacity 

to write a Waverley novel for the Leipsic Fair, 

—a genuine Scottish tale not coming forward 

at the serviceable moment. That novel, ‘ Wal- 

ladmor,’ was even translated into English, and, 
like the spurious ‘ Pontefract Castle,’ the trans- 
lation, for nine days or thereabouts, imposed 
upon some hundreds of credulous readers, whose 
wonder at the “falling off” in the magic powers 
of the Great Unknown was hardly louder than 
was generally expressed on the appearance of 
‘The Antiquary,—now by many conceived to 
be Sir Walter’s best novel! The bare mention 
of this imposture and its momentary success, is 
sufficient to stamp its executant as a young man 
of promise. Here we have a performance of 
his more mature years, in which few readers, 

who have patience for forms of composition a 

little different from their own, will be disap- 

pointed. ‘The Burgomaster of Berlin’ was 
worth the trouble of translating. 

The patience called for, is on the score of a 
certain prosiness of manner. Our dear friends 
the Germans donot exactly acquiesce in our Eng- 
lish creed, as regards the value of time. Their 
very railway carriages go slowly as com 
with ours; their learned men harangue in ex- 
hausting disquisitions where ours converse; even 





their meals are pleasantly deliberate. In this 


same ‘ Burgomaster’ Willibald Alexis proveth 
himself something of a button-holder: full of 
knowledge, full of instruction, fresh in matter, 
and earnest in manner,—but still a button-holder. 
Nay, trifles become ponderous by his manner ot 
narration. Hear him discourse, for instance, 
when he is doing little more than measuring the 
ground, as it were, and laying down the green 
cloth for his dramatis persone to figure upon. 
The tale is one of strife between the twin towns 
of Berlin and Koeln, now merged in one city, 
—the time the fifteenth century; an@ he is an- 
nouncing the Montagus and Capulets who are 
to take prominent parts :— 

“A great marriage was on foot between Berlin 
and Koeln; for, however suspiciously the two 
towns might regard one another, still they were not 
like the parties of the red and white roses, nor the 
Guelfs and Ghibellines. A marriage at that time 
was a ceremony a good deal thought of; and when 
it was in high life, the whole town had reason to re- 
joice, for they who were not invited had confection- 
ery and fruits ser* to them, and the whole town was 
supplied with music, dance, and masquerade. Riches, 
to besure, married riches, and poverty married pover- 
ty; butthe long marriage processions over ‘ the long 
bridge,’ with their fifings and fiddlings, were often 
the means of bringing back extreme parties on either 
side. Such a marriage was now in contemplation 
between the son of the rich burgher of Koeln, Bar- 
tholomew Schumm, and the only child of the worship- 
ful the Burgomaster, Johannes Rathenow. Such an 
event would be accompanied by a festivity of which 
children’s children might well talk, though there 
were many who were not pleased that the Rathe- 
nows were the parties. For Bartholomew Schumm 
sat like a lord of glory in his stone house in the 
Friar’s strect. To the citizens who lifted their 
bonnets reverentially, asthey passed under his window 


he scarcely vouchsafed a nod, and any one to 


whom he said, ‘ How is it with you, good gossip ?” 
might well hold himself a foot higher; but on rent- 
days, many thought him more than a prince, when 
the farmers from his many estates came in long rows, 
each with his money bag under his arm, taking their 
places in the antechamber, and when the door was 
openes, treading forward with a low bow to where 
Herr Bartholomew sat at his great oak table, two 
clerks on either side, with their notched sticks, books, 
and money boxes. The crossing out of the book by 
the clerk, or the notching of the stick, was by no 
means so satisfactory an acquittal as when Herr 
Bartholomew tapped upon the table with his middle 
finger, as he did without fail when the exact amount 
had been told down, Like the rich merchant of 
Bremen, he was one who could pave his ground-floor 
with hard dollars, and in those days a hard dollar was 
worth something in Berlin, worth waiting for in a 
market when a buyer was seen to pull oneout. His 
estates went far over the Berlin boundary, away to 
the Oder and the Uckermark ; at his own cost he 
had carried on a feud of a year long with the rich Itzen- 
plitzens; five villages had been burnt and sacked, 
and never had Herr Bartholomew stirred himself 
from his arm-chair in Friar’s street. Such an one 
was Bartholomew Schumm. And as to who Johannes 
Rathenow, the Burgomaster of Berlin, was, had any 
stranger ventured to ask any citizen the question, 
such an one would have been looked upon curiously, 
and have done well to hurry to go his way.” 

Our readers must be able to bear with this 
overflow of words, or they had better not pro- 
ceed further with ‘The Burgomaster.’ Under 
the supposition that they are thus tolerant, we 
will go a page or two further, and show them 
the heroine of the tale, in a rich old German 
picture :— 

“The chroniclers have not given us the street and 
house where Johannes Rathenow lived, but it was 
not far from the church of Saint Nicholas, the oldest 
in Berlin. The house, narrow and high, built in the 
ornamented style of the old times, for it was very old, 
was situated, we rather think, in one of the corners 


fix 


pared | of the buildings surrounding the church, a 


where no burgomaster of the present day 
his dwelling, nor any i 
of that time in Berlin, 


patrician, of rank to those 
the Meeeeniee. 
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But in 
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"it was-built, the richer families thought it a point of 
honour to.live-near a church, and to have. an aspect 
of it from, their high narrow windows. What they 
suffered in the loss of the light of the sun, they gained 
in the hallowed light which streamed forth through 
stained windows painted with a hundred saints. It 
is likely that the family of the Rathenows, formerly 
more wealthy, had done a good deal towards build- 
ing this principal parish church. * * From what has 
been said, we must not think that the Burgomaster’s 
house was unsightly or uncomfortable ; on the con- 
trary, there was all that about it, which low rooms, 
small doorways, and passages running backward and 
forward, could give it. And these tell their tale in 
winter time, and thus the small chamber in which 
Johannes Rathenow was sitting, on the cold morn- 
ing in February, was indeed most habitable. To be 
sure, it was so low that his daughter standing on her 
toes could almost touch the beams with the tips ofher 
fingers ; but the beamsand the ceiling were nicely 
pasted over with picture- paper from Niirnburg, repre- 
senting ‘towns and countries, heroes and saints. The 
walls, it is true, were only washed, but. there was 
scarcely a single spot where the plaster could)be seen 
ats & and it was crowded with smart. tables, 
cabinets, of ebony and walnut-wood, richly inlaid 
with ivory and mother-of-pearl ; sundry clocks and 
old pictures hung above, and in two arched recesses 
were sculptures in wood of the Virgin Mary and Saint 
Nicholas. On the floor lay a splendid carpet of 
Bruges, upon which was depicted, as large as life, the 
ware Gotfried of Bouillon making his way bare- 
foot to the holy sepulchre. But the greatest orna- 
ment of all wasa huge black stove, many wise adorned 
with coloured tiles, pourtraying the building of the 
tower of Babel ; but yet better than all, on a morn- 
ing like the one we tell of, was the sight of the clear 
blazing fire shining into the room, through its ppen 
door. A red light fell on the high forehead of the 
master of the house as he sat in his fur and velvet, 
immersed in thought. There was many,a deep wrinkle 
on his brow: sealed parchments and many books and 
writings, onthe ebony table beside ‘him, told of the 
duties of his office as burgomaster. Not perhaps 


quite such a mountain as weighs down ‘the table’ ofa | 


burgomaster of the present day, but a goodly heap, 
considering the little that was. then written, and the 
difficulties in deciphering, | But Herr Johannes was 
not occupied with these, his eye was gazing through 
the window, and might, seem to be measuring the 
masses of snow which covered the ehureh roofs, 
reighting the buttresses and the stony shoulders of 
the great Roland. They were singing matins in the 
church, and the windows were lighted from the tapers 
inside. One ofthese windows belonged to his family, 
that is to say, the costly coloured glass, stained with 
heraldry and various ‘pictures, had been the gift of 
his ancestors, and the Rathenows took the trouble 
and had the honour of keeping it up. Next to it was 
another more gay in colours, but in worse preserva- 
tion, . The‘ donors. of this were the Wardenbergs, 
telations by. blood: to, the, Rathenows, and once very 
powerful in old Berlin, The coloured reflection from 
both windows shone on the statue of Roland ; his 
tude features seemed grimly smiling, and the iron 
sword in his out-stretched hand was tinted red.” 

Here enters the Sycorax of the story,—an old 
family connexion, who torments the unquiet 
Burgomaster. by. allusions to, ancient family 
secrets and crimes; and who menaces his future 
henpiness by prophecies and dark sayings, such 
as Meg. Merrilies was the first to utter. We 
can e no room for her oracles. 

* The bell. of Saint Nicholas proclaimed the matins 
over;,and the untiring bell clatter of Aunt) Ger- 
trade's tongue now also ceased. It was ever the same, 

,morbid and out of tune; but;they whe live near a 


. church, cease to notice the passing-bell. She clasped 
; her hands devotionally, and bent h 


’ an er knees and looks 
to the ground. Herr Johannes wiped from the win- 


__ dows the moisture which had condensed on them, and 


tchéd the train of worshippers issuing from the tem- 
ple!’ Just then a maiden trod through the portal, 


* and’ Yeverentially ciirtseying, dipped her fingers in the 
~( hdl water. ‘Her figure was straight arid well-formed, 
" ' 


her face; as if February had strewn it with roses; 
he |was-such an one as others,so much more her 
4 Joy to look upon, and in doing so, forget 





much else: and thus it was, that even on the thresh- 
hold of the church, where ene ought to have other 
thoughts, old and young looked round or stood still to 
see her pass. There isa likeness of her, which many 
have seen, but I will not name it; but whoever: had 
seen the picture, could judge that that fine formed 
face was not one to keep the eyes always so humbly 
lowered, and indeed it was only for the first moment 
on leaving the gate. | After that, she was not sparing 
of her glances, of which she might, perhaps know the 
power. Might she have been meditating under her 
half-closed lashes where her next glance should fall? 
In the circle thus intuitively formed: round her:stood 
a young man, seemingly lest! in behelding her. Qn 
seeing him, a slight tinge spread over her eheeks, and 
perhaps she might have made a false step, for her 
prayer book fell from her hand. The young’ man 
went on his knee-to pick it up, and in the same atti- 
tude he gave itto her. She half smiled as she took it, 
and drawing her many folded dress togetlier, which 
rustled against him as she passed on, she nodded to 
him kindly, but somewhat haughtily. © Amongst the 
many who beheld her as she took her: way direct 
towards the house of the Burgomaster, uprightiin her 
gait like a queen, yet lovely and gentle, as.ever,a 
maiden of eighteen years, and not. appearing to notice 
the admiration she elicited, eng surely not uncon- 
scious of it, no one looked upon her with more inter- 
est than the Burgomaster himself, for he was her 
father. But it was not with fondness alone; there 
was anxiety mixed with it. He made an involuntary 
motion backward with the hand, which one would 
scaree have been able to accountefor, had it not been 
at the moment when the young man handed her the 
beok and she received it; and Herr Johannes did 


not regain his former attitude until the girl, without |’ 


looking round, had continued her way : then, he sank 
back in his chair to await her approach, with.that 
dignity and calmness which beseems a father who.is 
at the same time burgomaster. She trod in ;, and it 
was as when grace and nobleness enter the lowly hut ; 
where they are, the spot seems larger, and indeed the 
room did appear magnified ; that about it which was 
indifferent seemed to draw back, and the more pleas- 
ing objects to come forward. But the appearance of 
self-esteem seemed to ‘vanish at once from her bear- 
ing as'she approached her father, and kneeling down, 
took his hand, and kissed it. He Tet her do it, and 
then he gently stroked her forehead and ‘parted her 
hair. He asked her indifferent questions, and Her 
answers were modest, short, but to the poitit ; a fa- 
ther’s joy was more and more perceptible, and asmile 
played about the old man’s lips. “He made a sign to 
the matron to leave them together, and when she was 
gone, he imprinted a kiss upon his lovely daughtet's 
forehead.” 

The young man on whom the beautiful Eliza- 
beth Rathenow smiled haughtily, isan aspiring ap- 
prentice, one Henning Mollner, whose honesty, 
ready wit, and strong arm could not fail to win 
distinction for their owner, and, with distinction 
the love of a fair maiden, were she even so 
errs or so high in rank as a Burgomaster’s 

aughter. With the vicissitudes of a turbulent 
time of civil war, in the midst of which this 
feat was wrought, we will not meddle; they are 
forcibly but cumbrously described, individual 
character being too much lost sight of in the 
mélée. The simple and less crowded episodes 
are better. A borrowing scene, in a Jew’s house, 
is done in the rich tints of Rembrandt ; and the 
punishment of Red Hannah and Salome, and 
their subsequent encounter with the Free Com- 
panions, though repulsive, is striking, The 
translator seems to om fulfilled his duty well. 
Though no one could mistake his version for a 
historical romance by an English hand, it is 
still clear of all those tricks and that slovenliness 
of language, by the introduction of which too 
many among the “ oversetters” fancy they are 
authenticating their familiarity with foreign 
modes of thought and expression, 








Treland and its Rulers since 1829. Newby. 
A dispassionate survey of the existing con- 
dition of Ireland, and the cireumstances which 





have had -a: principal: share in’ preducing *its 
present state of excitement, is a novelty. “We 
are unable to ‘conjéctiire who the’ author ‘ma 

be; but he has clearly heen no inactive spec- 
tator of the scenes which he describes ; ‘his 
acquaintance with the political ‘niovements in 
the city: and county! of Cork is far’ too inti- 
mate to have been acquired in front of the cur- 
tain ; he has been behind the ‘seenes, gnd'shared 
in settling the cast of the ‘drama, if he has not 
cppeaied on’ the stage’ as’ an ‘actor. “We have 
always avoided discussions that were purely 
political, ‘and assuredly we shall not be tempted 
to enter — the’ most uninviting and hazard- 
ous’ of ities; those ‘eonnected with ‘the 
movement’ fi Freland. ° But there is a historical 
incident; of which our author has given the only 
en account’ yet Idid” before! the public, 
and which has been ‘to a great'extent the moving 
power that has pushed the leaders of parties into 
their’ present places} ‘deserving attention, and 
eapable’of ‘being exaitined ‘without ‘initating 


party’ feeling." We ‘allude to’ what has’ been 


called ‘the Deneraile Conspiracy.” 

Soon. after the passing of Catholic Emancipa- 
tion, the isle was frightened from its pepaety 
by an announcement that a eonspiracy had been 
formed by the peasantry, in the neighbourhood 
of Doneraile, to massacre the neighbouring 
magistracy and gentry. Several persons were 
arreste: frat as two assizes were allowed to pass 
over without their being brought to trial, it 
hegan. to be. whispered that the conspiracy 
existed only inthe Pentel imaginations of the 
magistrates, worked into alarm by the artifices 
of the spies whom they. employed, This appears 
to have been at first the opinion of the chief 
officers of state ; but when agrarian disturbances 
and attempts at murder began to inerease, and 
when many of these acts of violence were found 
to be sara consistent with the information 
given, by the spies, and in fact corroborations of 
their, accuracy, ..the. Government, changed. its 
opinion, and. sent down,.a special, commission to 
Cork. Chis. was in the month of October, when 
‘Mxr...0’Connell, | who: had been retained at a 
previous assizes.to defend the prisoners, had 
retired; after a yeurof great ‘fatigue, to Derri- 
have! Bélieving* the conspiracy'to be a hoax, 
‘atid that'his'clients were therefore in no danger, 
O'Connell tefused to’ attend the Special Com- 
thission, and the friends of the accused trembled 
when they héard of ‘his absence :— 

, “ Andowell they: might/ have trembled, when they 
heard the terrific speech of Solicitor General Doherty, 
in stating the case for the: Crown, The prisoners 
were tried :by batches, and ‘the first lot consisted of 
Leary, Roehe, Magrath, and Shine ; the first of whom, 
Leary, was a decent and comfortable farmer, of honest 
and inoffensive! aspect, with an open, prepossessing 
countenance, and represented to have been the Cati- 
line of the band.’ These four were: put: tothe bar ; 
a jury of men of great respectability having been 
sworn, Mr. Doherty, with the most imposing and ‘sus- 
tained solemnity of manner, rose to open: the’ case 
for the Crown. As far as eloquence is regarded, his 
speech was strikingly brilliant... Avery: high tone 
was taken, and his language exhibited marks of careful 
elaboration ; the facts were stated with. all the arti- 
fices of a pompous rhetoric, and the. delivery of the 
speech was even more, effective thanits matter, , The 
court ;house was thronged; with the gentry of the 
county, and its doors besieged with.all persons of all 
classes, anxious for admittance. The interest taken 
by the public in both countries acted on Mr. Doherty's 
8 ible mind, and’having a grattd opportunity for 
displaying his eloquence, ‘he ‘could not the 
desire’of making ‘a powerful speech.’ ides he 
was himself) thoroughly: convinced that a) dreadful 
conspiracy existed ;he believed that it was his duty 
to assume a determined tone, ahd, perhaps uncon- 
sciously, he adopted a horrifying-one. ‘It is impos- 
sible, even at this distance of time, to tead that speech 
without being carried away for a moment by‘its vehe- 
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ment and incendiary eloquence. It wassuch a speech 
as a brilliant rhetorician would make on such an 
occasion, having first worked up his fancy by a perusal 
of Sallust’s Catiline Conspiracy, and the more fearful 
parts of the history of French Jacobinism.” 

This speech, abounding in passionate decla- 
mation, was unfortunately quite consistent with 
forensic habits in Ireland; and those who blamed 
Mr. Doherty should have remembered the pre- 
cedents given on nearly all previousstate trials. It 
had the effect of withdrawing the attention of the 
court and the jury from some improbabilities in 
the tale told by the approvers; but it must be 
stated, that their story, as a whole, had a plaus- 
ible consistency; that the leading circumstances 
of their evidence were corroborated by the 
magi and to some extent by the witnesses, 
whom the prisoners themselves called for their 
defence. e jury brought ma verdict of 
guilty against the four prisoners, who were sen- 
tenced for execution within a week. It was now 
Saturday; a day's respite was allowed, and 
the friends of the remaining prisoners sent off 
an express to Derrinane, which arrived there on 
Sunday. O'Connell glanced over the Solicitor 
General's speech, and the evidence of the ap- 
provers ; in the latter he detected symptoms of 
rottenness, and ordering out alight gig, the only 
vehicle that could travel the mountain roads 
of Kerry, started at once. He reached Cork at ten 
o’clock on the Monday, andas he descended from 
the vehicle his horse dropped dead between the 
shafts. The Court was already sitting; an a 
— to postpone the trials until Mr. 

‘Connell should arrive had been refused, the 

Solicitor General had begun to state his case, 
when the shout of a thousand voices, “He’s 
come! he’s come!” announced the arrival of the 
last hope of the prisoners, who in a few moments 
entered the court :— 
“O'Connell at once bowing to the judges, and 
saluting Baron Pennefather with the most marked 
and respectful courtesy (which was cordially returned) 
apologized for not having ns in a more pro- 
fessional costume, and craved permission to refresh 
himself in court: A bow! of milk, and some bread 
and meat were sent in to him, and while at either side 
of him, a young barrister filled each ear with all that 
had been done, and how the case of the accused 
stood, O'Connell gratified his appetite for breakfast 
with evident relish after his long morning drive. 
"Twas rather a contrast, the big, massive Agitator 
slabbering his meal in a court house, and the grace- 
ful, aristocratic Mr. Doherty talking in the most re- 
fined manner to the jury! What led to the enmity 
between O'Connell and Mr. Doherty is not publicly 
known, but they appeared on that day to be enemies 
with no ordinary hatred and animosity. As the 
Solicitor General laid down a doctrine of law, 
O'Connell, with a marked contempt, cried out in the 
middle of his breakfast,‘ That's not law.’ The bench 
was appealed to, and the point ruled with O’Connel 
who, as the pugilists say, ‘drew first blood.’ The 
Solicitor General resumed his statement, but he had 
not gone much further, when O'Connell jumped up 
— The Crown cannot make such a statement as that 
—it has no right to put in such evidence to the jury,” 
and again the Bench decided with O'Connell. Mr. 
Doherty’s statement of the second case was certainly 
much less imposing and successful than when, without 
powerful opposition, he harangued the jury against 
Leary and the first batch of prisoners.” 

Mr. Doherty's speech on the second trial was 
far more subdued in its tone than that which he 
made on the former occasion : still he professed 
himself confident of establishing his case, and 
displayed. something like an air of triumph as 
he proceeded to his witnesses :— 

“ The tale was the same, but the infamous charac- 
ter of the witnesses was laid bare by O’Connell in a 

inati surpassed for dexterity. The 
‘witnesses trembled under him, and Nowlan, the most 
infamous character of the lot, cried out, ‘Ah! indeed, 
sit, it's little I thought I’d have to meet you here to- 
day, Mr. Q’Connell!’ Yet powerful as was the im- 





1, | the Doneraile rege 





pression uced by O’Connell, he failed in show- 
ing that was not much truth in the narrative of 
the witnesses. His great success was over the Soli- 
citor General, whom he browbeat and bullied in the 
most approved forensic fashion. In fact, on all the 
legal points that were incidentally raised, he knocked 
about Mr. Doherty with as much ease as a schoolboy 
slashes a spinning-top. The humiliation of the Soli- 
citor General was complete. On nearly every ques- 
tion raised O'Connell triumphed. His bearing to- 
wards Mr. Doherty was even more insulting than his 
mere legal success. To his face, O'Connell mimicked 
his manner in the most grotesque way. ‘You may 
go down, sir,’ said Mr. Doherty, waving his hand con- 
temptuously, to one of the prisoners’ witnesses, and 
pronouncing the words in a certain fashionable and 
aristocratic manner. ‘Naw! daunt go daune sir!’ 
cried O'Connell, ludicrously burlesqueing the style of 
his adversary. Another time, the Solicitor General 
said, ‘The allegation is made upon false facts.’ 
* False facts,’ cried O'Connell, * What a bull! How 
can facts be false 2” The Solicitor replied,‘ I have 
known false facts, and false men, too.’” 

This scene lasted during the entire day; it 
was viewed as a kind of intellectual gladiator- 
ship between Doherty and O'Connell, so that 
many who were present declared, that until the 
judge began his charge they had forgotten that 
the lives of four prisoners at the bar were in 
issue. In this case the jury could not agree to 
a verdict; they were locked up for a day and a 
night without food, and were only discharged 
when the strongest medical evidence was given, 
that the life of one of them would be endangered 
by further confinement. 

The next trial was looked «for with intense 


anxiety; not only was the court-house crowded | 


to the utmost extent of human endurance, but 


all the adjacent streets were packed with mul- | 


titudes of men, who looked as if their own fate 
was inyolved in the issue :— 

“ The Crown proceeded with a third case, and put 
John Burke and John Shine to the bar, offering to 
the jury the same evidence as had been given in the 
previous cases. O’Connell was in the act of cross- 
examining the spy, Patrick Daly, when Baron Penne- 
father beckoned to him, and handed the informations 
sworn by the spy before the magistrates at Doneraile. 
In these informations not a word was said about the 
dramatic scene in the tent where Leary swore the 


parties into the conspiracy, all of which was just then | 


so glibly told in the witness-box by the spy. This 
great discrepancy in the evidence struck the jury very 
much, especially when suggested to them by one of 
O'Connell's best examinations; and a verdict of ‘Not 
Guilty’ was within an hour pronounced by a jury 
upon the same evidence as that on which Leary and 
others had been found guilty.” 

To add to this triumph, the jury was com- 
posed entirely of Protestants, the Crown having 
very rigidly exercised its right of challenge. It 
must, however, be added, that the existence of 
was affirmed by the 
verdict of the jury at the subsequent assizes, 
when all excitement had died away, and that 
though the lives of the four persons convicted 
on the first trial were spared, they were all trans- 
ported for life. 

Not content with his forensic triumph, Mr. 
O'Connell denounced the Solicitor General at 
several public meetings, and menaced him with 
impeachment at the bar of the House of 
Commons. From the confidence of his tone it 
was generally believed that he had obtained 
evidence which would show that there had been 
tampering with witnesses, and in fact there is 
little doubt that communications to that effect 
were made to Mr. O’Connell, which he did not 
sift thoroughly until he had fairly committed 
himself to the country. When the time for as- 
sembling Parliament drew near, he found his 
supposed evidence against the Solicitor General 
vanish into empty air. Under such circum- 
stances he ought publicly to have retracted the 


charges; by not doing so he exposed himself to 


| bitter taunts for shrinking from the menaced 


impeachment, and when he at last brought for- 
ward an insignificant motion for the judge 
notes, he laid himself open to a reply from Mr. 
ow ih such as rarely has occurred in political 

e:— 

“So much polite venom was, perhaps, never uttered 
in Parliament. The harshness of the insinuations 
age O°’Connell was carefully veiled in conventional 
phraseology, but the criminatory character of the 
whole speech, with its jeering, scoffing, jibing tone, 
and its contemptuous insolence, have never been sur- 
passed even by the most approved masters of Par- 
liamentary Billingsgate.” 

The author of the volume before us declares 





it to be his opinion, that it was this dam 

blow to his parliamentary reputation that in- 
duced Mr. O'Connell not to look on the House 
of Commons as his proper sphere, and to seek 
the establishment of his greatness upon influ- 
ence outside the house of parliament. He indi- 
cates, also, as a further reason, the many points 
of difference between Mr. O'Connell and the 
“liberal” party with which he acted in England, 
ascribing these differences to Mr. O’Connell’s 
attachment to the very highest church principles 
of the Papacy. He instances the advocacy of 
Charles X., the denunciation of Espartero, the 
proposal of a crusade to restore Charles X., and 
the poses misapplication of the term Saxon 
to the English ascendancy in Ireland, which in 
its origin and nature was purely Norman, 
merely because in the Irish language Sassenach 
is used to designate both an Englishman and 





a Protestant. These abatements from Mr. 
O'Connell's fame are made in no spirit of de- 
| traction; the author of the volume before us 
perks of his abilities with admiration, asserts 
the purity of his intentions and the unselfishness 
of his patriotism ; his praise is hearty, and his 
censure reluctant, but there is nevertheless a 
tone of fearlessness in his strictures which seems 
to be the result of accurate knowledge. 

We shall not follow the author through his 
analysis of the last ten years of Irish history, 
but briefly glance at what is nearest to an 
‘open question,” the position of the Catholic 

riesthood in Ireland. On this point he en- 
| -saaynert to show that their social rank is lower 
than is consistent with the importance of their 
spiritual functions, and the moral influence 
which ministers of religion, but particularly of 
a religion which attributes powers little short of 
miraculous to its priesthood, must necessarily 
possess in the community. From this inconsis- 
tency he thinks that the Catholic cle are 
necessarily restless and uneasy; their religion 
excludes them from domestic ties, and untoward 
circumstances shut them out from the grade of 
society in which they should rly find a 
place. He attributes the chief blame of this 
evil to the nature of the education given at 
Maynooth, which he deems too limited in 
its quantity and too exclusive in = 
Were the candidates for the priesth com- 
pelled to graduate in arts in the Dublin Univer- 
sity, and to receive religious instruction only in 
Maynooth, their education would embrace a 
wider range of subjects, and they would gain 
valuable opportunities of mixing in general 
society. e introduction of me | a measure 
would not necessarily separate its nt divi- 
nity school from Trinity College; it would only 
establish the distinction between the College and 
the bate which has been permitted to fall 
into desuetude. 

The author discusses, as new features in the 
present agitation, the corporate character which 


| Sarperanee Societies have given to the masses 
of 


e Irish people; the favour which the pro- 
posal for giving greater security to oceupyi 
tenants must naturally find in an agri 





population, the cessation of the “ No-Popery” 
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cry since Sir Robert Peel’s advent to power, 
and the great advance of the Irish press in 
intellectual power and literary ability. For 
obvious reasons we shall not enter into any dis- 
cussion of these points, but shall only say that 
they are examined by the author with candour, 
temper, and judgment. 











The Gallery of Antiquities, selected from the 
British Museum. Part Il. Egyptian Art. 
Historical Illustrations, by F. Arundale, 
Architect ; with Descriptions by J. Birch, of 
the British Museum. Weale. 

In the present state of hieroglyphic discovery, it 

would not be safe to pronounce very positively 

on the accuracy of the interpretations of the 
inscriptions on the Egyptian historical monu- 
ments given in these volumes; but the publi- 
cation of faithful transcripts of the monuments 
deserves our warmest thanks. This volume 
will open the field of investigation to the many 
zealous and devoted students who are anxious 
to test for themselves the reality ofthe discoveries 
made by Champollion, Rosellini, and Wilkinson. 
The editor has wisely avoided all the inconsis- 
tent theories that have been started on the sub- 
ject of Egyptian chronology, and the countless 
attempts that have been made to reconcile the 
imperfect records of the monuments with the 
tables of dynasties given by the Greek historians. 

The plates are accurate copies of the objects 

represented, and the descriptions are written by 

a gentleman who has manifestly devoted enthu- 

siastic attention to the subject. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Sir Cosmo Digby; a Tale of the Monmouthshire Riots, 
by James Augustus St. John, 3 vols—It might be 
presumed that the publication of this novel has been 
timed so as to meet the interest excited by the recent 
proceedings in Wales. Ina dedicatory preface, how- 
ever, the author informs us, that the materials for it 
imperceptibly accumtlated while he was engaged on 
the ‘Manners and Institutions of the Athenians; 
and he puts it forth in proof that a scholar need not 
be ignorant of the manners of the world in which he 
lives. There may be differences of opinion as to the 
success with which ‘Sir Cosmo Digby’ makes out 
Mr. St. John’s case. We have- many “ worlds” of 
feeling and society—and who among us dare boast 
that he is familiar with the aspects and internal 
structure of all of them? Moreover, the especial 
district in which Mr. St. John has laid the earlier 
scenes of this strange book is, we are aware, less 
familiar to English experience than the banks of 
the Rhine, or the boulevards of the cities of France. 
Yet—thus much admitted in modest acknowledg- 
ment of our fallibility, to which our author will 
doubtless subscribe—we cannot but add, that Mr. 
St. John’s South Wales is not our South Wales—his 
London Life not the London Life of our experiences 
—his Chartists not the Chartists who figure in our 
newspapers—his broken English (the main prop of 
a main character) not broken @ la Frangaise ; that his 
Sir Cosmo is a humourist unique in pattern, and his 
Isabella a heroine whose toilette will set the whole 
world of lady readers in arms and alarms! The old 
superstitions of a picturesque and credulous dis- 
trict appear to be dragged in, head and shoulders, by 
way of imparting to the tale an air of costume. In 
short—referring dissentients to our modest admissions 
—we must conclude by saying that the story seems 
to us deficient in aim, construction, and probability. 

First Elements of Sacred Prophecy, by Rev. T. Birks. 
—This is a controversial work on prophecy, being de- 
voted to an examination of various theories of recent 
date, the tendency of which is to set aside the estab- 
lished protestant view of prophecy, Mr. Birks enters 
very minutely into several questions, especially into 
that known to the student of prophecy under the name 
of the year-day theory. We must leave to theolo- 
gians to pronounce on the merit of the work, but 
may bear testimony that it isfree from that bitterness 
which so often disgraces controversial writings. 

Ruins and Old Trees, associated with Remarkable 
Events in English History, by Mary Roberts.—The 











authoress has got hold of a good subject in remarka- 
ble trees: and gossips touching the Oak of Chatsworth 
—Melksham Court—the Ruins of Bradgate Palace— 
the Oak of Chertsey—the Yew Trees of Skelldale— 
the Oak of Howel Sele—the Chesnut of Tortworth 
&c. &e., in amiable but somewhat sickly prose, and 
in feebly pleasant verse. Her book may be recom- 
mended as a safe companion to the young on their 
country rambles. It is carefully -brought out; and 
illustrated with some clever wood-cuts after designs by 
Mr. Gilbert. 

An Address to the Royal Academy, by W. V. Pick- 
ett.—So far as we understand this Address, the writer 
professes to have discovered “a new and indepen- 
dent sp of architecture, possessing to a greater 
extent the character of a Fine Art” than any style 
of Architecture hitherto practised; also “a new 
and distinctive species of Fine Art from that of either 
Painting, Sculpture, or Architecture ;” that this dis- 
covery has reference to some developement of the 
properties of Metals; and that he is willing to make 
it known to the Council of the Royal Academy on 
conditions—one of which is, that they will guarantee 
to him remuneration for the surrender of his secret. 

A Plea for Liberty of Education, by J. H. Hinton. 
—In this ‘Second Letter to Sir James Graham,’ Mr. 
Hinton complains strongly of governmentinterference 
in education, and deprecates the “ paternal” theory 
of government. There is much truth in what he 
says; but he does not allow sufficient weight to the 
arguments on the other side of the question. 

List of New Books.—Hydropathy, the Theory, Principles, 
and Practice of the Water Cure, by E. Johnson, Esq., M.D., 
2nd Thousand, 12mo. 5s. Gd. cl—Life, Health, and Disease, 
by E. Johnson, Esq., 7th Thousand, 12mo. 5s. cl.—Laws 
and Regulations relating to Innkeepers, &c. by G. T. Taylor, 
8vo. ls. swd.—Howlett’s Victoria Golden Almanae for 1844, 
64mo. ls. tuck, 6d. swd.—Hisrologus, or the Church Tourists, 
by the Rev. J. Neale, 12mo. 6s. cl—Englishman’s Library, 
Vol. XXVL, ‘ Pridden’s Australia,’ 12mo. 5s. cl.—The Ety- 
mology and Syntax of the English Language explained and 
illustrated by the Rev. A. Crombie, L.L.D., 5th edit. 8vo. 
78. 6d. cl.—The Act 6 & 7 Victoria, cap. 40, for preventing 
Frauds and Abuses in the Woollen Manufactures, 12mo. 
1s. 6d. swd.—Prayers and Collects for Domestic Worship, fe. 
8vo. 1s. 6d. cl.—Companion to Sunday Services, 2 vols. 18mo. 
5s. cl.—History of the Conquest of Mexico, by W. H. Pres- 
cott, 3 vols. 8vo. 42s. cl.—Sabbath Evening Readings, by 
Rev. D. Kelly, 2nd series, fe. 8vo. 4s. 6d. cl.—The Statutes 
at Large, Vol. XVI, Part II., 6 & 7 Victoria, 4to. 17. 6s. bds. 
—The Wrongs of Woman, by Charlotte Elizabeth, Part IIL, 
‘The Little-Pin-Headers,’ 18mo. 2s. 6d. cl.—The English- 
man’s Hebrew and Chaldee Concordance of the Old Testa- 
ment, with Indexes, &c. 2 vols. royal 8vo. 37. 13s. 6d. cl.—Le 
Page’s Key to Gift of French Conversation, 18mo. 1s. 6d. swd. 
—Preces Selecta, or a Selection of Prayers for the Use of 
Harrow School, by Wordsworth, 32mo. 2s. roan.— Arnold's 
(Rey. T. K.) Ecloge Horatiane, Part IL, 12mo. 5s. cl.— 
Perranzabuloe, or the Lost Church Found, by Rev. C. T. C. 
Trelawney, 5th edit. crown 8vo. 8s. cl—Lord Dacre of Gils- 
land, 3 vols. post 8vo. 1/. Lls. 6d. bds.—Fisher’s Drawing- 
Room Serap-Book, 1844, 4to. 2ls. cl—Fisher’s Juvenile 
Scrap-Book for 1844, 8vo. 8s. cl.—Montgomery’s Sacred 
Gift, 2nd edit. 8vo. 21s. bd.—The Forget-me-Not, for 1844, 
12s. bd.—A Dictionary of Arts, Manufactures, and Mines, 
by A. Ure, M.D., 3rd edit. 8vo. 22. 10s. cl—Taxidermy, or 
the Art of Collecting, Preparing, &c. Objects of Natural 
History, by Mrs. R. Lee, 6th edit. fe. 8vo. 7s. cl—Hume’s 
English Hymn Tune Book, complete, square, 2s. 6d. cl.— 
The History of Herodotus, with Notes and Emendations, by 
Negris, 2 vols. 12mo. 10s. cl.; ditto, without potes, 2 vols. 
12mo. 8s. cl.—The Book of Fun, royal 18mo. 4s.cl.—Francis's 
Dictionary of Trade, Commerce, and Navigation, 8vo. 8s. 
cl.—Rogers’s Help to Family and Private Devotion, 8vo. 4s. 
cl—Electra of Sophocles, with Notes, by T. Mitchell, A.M., 
8vo. 5s. cl—Gardner’s Memoirs of Christian Missionaries, 
12mo. 4s. 6d. cl.—Farmer’s Almanac for 1844, 12mo. 1s. swd. 
Coglan’s Companion to the Holy Scriptures, 8vo. 11s. cl— 
New Methods of Alkalemetry, by Drs. Fresenius and Will, 
edited by J. Le Bullock, 12mo. 4s. cl.—The Perils of Beauty, 
by Capt. Chamier, 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. Gd. cl. 














FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 

Dr. Lindley announces in the Gardeners’ Chro- 
nicle that Mr. Fortune's mission to China is proceed- 
ing satisfuctorily ; that he has everywhere been re- 
ceived with kindness and attention ; that the difficulty 
of intercourse with the Chinese is rapidly wearing 
off; that Mr. Fortune had hired boats, and landed 
on the islands near Macao, and on the mainland of 
Couloon, opposite to Hong Kong, and had nowhere 
been in the slightest degree annoyed or inconve- 
nienced ; and was preparing for a visit to the northern 
provinces. Colonel Malcolm, just arrived, obligingly 
took charge of a box of plants, the first fruits of his 
Chinese explorations, which has been received by the 
Horticultural Society in excellent condition. 

Anger, June 16. 

We anchored abreast the little town or village 

this afternoon: I went on shore in one of the native 





canoes, of which a great number were now along- 
side, full of the animal and vegetable productions 
of the island for sale. I was much struck and amazed 
with their varied contents [see former letter, ante, 
p. 944]. As we neared the shore, the cocoa-nut and 
banana trees, which are growing in great numbers 
all along the coast here, formed a striking contrast 
with our European vegetation, and reminded us that 
here we were in a tropical region, in the land of 
the East, the climate of the sun. A splendid ban- 
yan-tree (Ficus indica), having the flag-staff upon its 
top, is growing close by the pier or landing place, and 
has a very pretty appearance. The government 
authorities have some very handsome shrubs and trees 
growing in their gardens, the principal of which are 
the double pomegranate, the Barbadoes flower-fence 
( Poinciana pulcherrima), Jatropha multifida, covered 
with its scarlet blossoms, and forming quite a tree, 
several kinds of Justicia, Zxora coccinea, I. rosea, and 
Michelia champaca, full of its sweet-scented yellow 
blossoms. I also observed a curious little water plant 
indigenous to Java, growing in the garden at the Fort, 
named Pistia Stratiotes, The hills which form a half 
circle round the plain on which Anger is built, are 
covered with a most luxuriant vegetation, and present 
to the eye a number of views of great beauty. The 
little town or village is much scattered, having the 
houses built open and airy, a condition which is ab- 
solutely indispensable to the comfort and health ofthe 
inhabitants in a warm country like this. Here and 
there amongst the houses we observed cocoa-nut and 
plantain trees growing, as well as several other kinds, 
planted for the purpose of affording shade. The roads 
or avenues are very broad, straight, and generally at 
right angles near the town ; some of them have hedges 
of the coral tree (Erythrina), and others have only 
fences made of earth and turfed over, presenting 
the appearance of our common turf dykes. The 
teak tree (Tectona grandis), and the Casuarina equi- 
setifolia, with various other trees, are planted at 
regular distances in the fences, and the Casuarina 
particularly has a most graceful appearance. The 
prickly pear ( Opuntia vulgaris) was also growing, and 
forming fences in some places. The principal article 
of agricultural produce is rice, which is produced 
in great quantities, particularly in the low marshy 
districts ; and here, as in China, the water is con- 
veyed from the heights to irrigate the crops when 
necessary. The paddy fields are perfectly level, 
and if not naturally so, are carefully levelled and 
surrounded by embankments to retain the water. 
Indian corn, sugar-cane, sweet potatées, and yams 
are also grown in great quantities upon the island. 
The buffalo is used in the plough, and for various 
other agricultural purposes; but, forming an opinion 
from the specimens of ploughing which came under 
my observation, they are far behind the English in 
this respect. In our rambles we met hundreds of 
the natives, coming towards the village from the 
fields, loaded with paddy, which they carry across 
their shoulders on a bamboo-cane, in the same manner 
as the Chinese appear in the prints with their loads 
of tea-chests. The bamboo, which grows in great 
quantities all over the woods, seems to be used for a 
variety of purposes: all the bridges which I saw were 
constructed with it; it made the roofs of the houses, 
ladders, doolies—a kind of sedan chair for conveying 
persons of rank from place to place,—and formed 
the little masts for the boats, I was much amused 
at the mode which the natives took to cool them- 
selves, several times during our ramble, in the heat 
of the day, when the thermometer in the shade stood 
at 90°, and when it was probably 130° in the sun. 
By the sides of the streams or wells of water, which 
were scattered all over the plains, ladles, made from 
the shell of the cocoa-nut, with a handle of bamboo, 
were left, seemingly for the public good. These the 
natives filled with water several times, and poured 
over their heads and naked bodies: immediately 
afterwards covering themselves with their kubaya, or 
slight covering, which is commonly worn round their 
waist, they walked away seemingly much refreshed. 
The fruits commonly grown on the island, besides 
those already mentioned, are Oe rE | 
guavas, sour sop (dnona muricata), tamarinds, 

the papaw tree. The cocoa-nut trees are, in some 
instances, notched at regular distances on. the stem, 
by which the natives walk up with great ease to cut 
down the fruit. These trees are quite unlike their 
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representatives in the stoves in England, where they 
rarely form a woody stem. In Java the stems are 

y, having a tuft of leaves on the top, in many 
instances forty feet from the ground. Coffee is grown 
in great quantities, and forms an article of commerce. 
Cinnamon, chocolate, and pepper are also grown on 


the island. I had an opportunity of seeing the 
operation of husking, or cleaning the coffee beans. 
This is done in a machine driven round by a buffalo; 
the machine rolls or presses and ploughs up the beans 
alternately, by which means the outer covering is 
broken off; the beans are then picked and sorted by 
the natives, The fruit of the Areca is much used by 
the natives, and vulgarly called the betel-nut, from 
being rolled up in the leaves of Piper betel, and 
carried in a box like a snuff-box. They chew this 
nut, which turns their teeth quite black, and gives 
them a curious appearance to Europeans; but they 
consider this as a mark of beauty. Many beautiful 
well known plants grow all along the shore, as well 
as upon the hills. Vinca rosea covers whole acres of 
ground in company with Ipomea pes-Capre upon the 
beach ; Asclepias gigantea was also very abundant; 
a species of Lawsonia, Guaiacum officinale, screw- 
pines and various other things, which I had seen a 
ittle farther up the coast. But the most beautiful 
lant which I saw in my rambles was a species of 
ndrobium, very near D.secundum, with deep purple 
flowers ; it was growing on a tree fully exposed to the 
sun and covered with blossoms. R. F. 








AMERICAN COPYRIGHT. 


WHEN rogues fall out——but no matter; the pro- 
verb is somewhat musty. The last letters from 
America contain tidings as amusing as they will be 
interesting to all who are concerned in the Copyright 
Question. It appears that the Pirates have fallen 
out among themselves¢ the booksellers, having been 
distanced by those bolder and quicker speculators, 
the newspaper proprietors, are now earnest to have 
literary property protected,_Messrs. Harper & 
Brothers being, we are informed, the only firm of 
any consequence which is adverse to the memorial 
about to be laid before Congress, a copy of which, 
just received, we subjoin :— 

A Memorial of American Publishers and Booksellers. 


To the Honorable the Senate and House of Represeutatives 
of the United States, in Congress assembled : 


The undersigned, Publishers and Venders of Books in the 
United States, respectfully represent to your Honorable 
Body, that deeply interested as they are, not only as book- 
sellers in particular, but also as American citizens in gene- 
ral, in the great ible diffusion of knowledge and sound 
literature, they feel fully convinced, by their experience as 
traders in books, that the present law regulating literary 

perty is seriously injurious, both to the advancement of 
American literature, and to that very extensive branch of 
American industry which comprehends the whole mecha- 
nical department of book-making. It is alike injurious to 
the business of publishing, and to the best and truest in- 
terests of the people at large. 

Your memorialists, after a careful and mature consider- 
ation of the important subject, are fully satisfied that the 
great interests of knowledge and industry, of those who pro- 
vide the community with reading, and of the vast reading 
community itself, would be most essentially promoted by 

passing of a Law which would secure to the authors of 
all nations, the sole right to dispose of their compositions for 
ane ag in the United States, (whether they may be pub- 
ished in foreign countries or not); provided always, the 
book be printed in the United States within a certain time 
(to be settled by law) after its publication in a foreign 
country; and provided also, that the copyright for this 
country shall be transferable from the author to American 
resident pub only. 

Your memorialists are satisfied, that this equitable pro- 
tection would enable the publishers to furnish their fellow 
citizens both with foreign and American literature in such 
forms and at such prices as would truly meet the wants as 
well as the means of the people; while the writers of books 
would receive the just compensation for their labour and 
talent, wherever their works may be read. Your memorial- 
ists are of opinion that the interests of the authors, the 
publishers, and the purchasers, are reciprocal, as those of 
the producer and consumer always are. 

Your would also refer to the fact, that no 
more than a measure such as they respectfully but urgently 
desire, is necessary in order to secure at once to the Ame- 
rican authors a copyright for their books in Great Britain. 

our therefore, respectfully request your 
Honorable Body to take into consideration the present law 
of copyright in the United States, and to enact such law as 
may secure to the authors of foreign nations, the right to 
dispose of their works to American publishers to be printed 
in this country, providing that such right shall extend to 
the authors of those countries only, whose governments have 
granted or may grant a reciprocal privilege to our authors; 
and with such other provisions as may seem to your wisdom 


to be desirable and just. 
ind four momerlaline, oe. &e. 











: OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

WE regret much to observe that the celebrated 
bronze Hercules of the British Museum has suffered 
great and irreparable injuries from what appears 
more like wilful maltreatment than any other cause 
—negligence, mischievous thoughtlessness, accidental 
fracture, or awkward patching-up. Still we rejoice, 
or regret still further, that it was not the public who 
committed these injuries, not even the attelier boys 
and hobbledehoys privileged to draw at the Museum, 
but the care-takers and conservators of the Collection 
itself! We charge the deed upon them, because 
they perpetrated it through their agent. Some 
foreigner, we are told—it is always foreign cats that 
throw down the cream !—got leave to take a cast of 
this statue in a new composition, and when the 
plaster-coat proved over-adhesive, a servant of the 
Institution (doubtless a servant, perhaps the char- 
woman ?) got orders to peel it off. Whatever pro- 
cess he (or she) may have used, has been very effica- 
cious towards removing the beautiful surface of the 
bronze and many of its most important details. We 
should conjecture, from its present appearance, that 
instead of the notable gentlewoman above-mentioned 
having scoured it with Kensington gravel, or 
scraped it with an oyster-knife, she lent it to her imp 
as a plaything, who scratched and scarified with a 
rusty nail all of it he was unable to smash. Our 
description sounds like exaggeration—let any one 
without scales on his corporeal or mental eyes, go and 
test it. The upper half of the Hesperidean tree is 
gone, besides the emblematic Serpent—both are 
melted now into thin air, or peradventure the snout 
of a door-knocker! We principally grieve for the 
loss of that “ precious e@rugo” as Scriblerus would 
call it—that fine dark-green crust which mantled 
the figure itself, and gave such a softness to its 
contours; that venerable patina spread over them by 
Time which veiled their asperities beneath its semi- 
transparent tissue. Amateurs may, however, still 
recognize, in this statue, Hercules the golden-apple 
stealer, late returned from the Gardens of Hesperides, 
where he had slain the sleepless dragon delineated 
by Lucan— 





I 1 somno d. tus lumina serpens 
Robora complexus rutilo curvata metallo. 
A splendid passage, splendidly paraphrased by Mil- 
ton, in his original draught of ‘Comus,’ where he 
describes the African orchard— 
On whose faire tree 
The scalie-harnest dragon ever keeps 
His uvinchanted eye. 

Perhaps the crocodile, with its natural plate-armour, 
and its lidless eyes, and its local habitation, may have 
suggested this fabulous creature. Connoisseurs pro- 
nounce the bronze a T'yrian Hercules, because its 
features resemble those of the Grecian type less than 
those which coins of Tyre exhibit; and its having 
been found in Syria favours the hypothesis. Both 
for that reason, and as it is one of the very few bronze 
statues amongst the collection, it should have been 
guarded like a golden apple by the dragons of the 
Museum, had it even no intrinsic merits ; 
we, however, can hardly cite a specimen of scul pture, 
not Greek, displaying a finer movement, or, if the 
phrase be allowable, expression of attitude. Should 
either it or its admirable pendant, the bronze Apollo, 
meet any future mischance, let us hope the trustees 
will intrust it, at least, to a careful tinker. 

The Temple Church, which has been closed for 
some weeks, will be re-opened for divine service to- 
morrow. During the period of its being closed some 
slight works have been executed,—the completion of 
the pulpit, the staining of the oak stalls and benches 
a darker hue, &c. This last measure is an improve- 
ment, and relieves the wood-work from the walls, 
with which they assimilated too much in colour. The 
addition of more stained glass in the Round Church 
is still, we are sorry to say, a subject under consi- 
deration.— The National Gallery re-opens on Monday 
to the public, who have been excluded by a bungling 
arrangement, in order nominally to give the officers 
holidays, which, as respects the subordinates, are not 
we believe granted for the full time.—The Chureh 
of the Old Savoy Hospital also, we believe, will re- 
open to-morrow, having undergone extensive repairs 
and some embellishments. Its position is remark- 
able among sacred edifices, as being north and 





south, instead of east and west, which leads to 


the supposition that the original purposes of this 
building must have been other than that of a 
church. It is clear from the character of many of 
the internal ornaments, that it underwent extensive 
repairs in the reign of Henry VIII., and during that 
period of lax ecclesiastical discipline perhaps the 
structure was first converted into a church. It is 
certainly the only church we can call to mind where 
the altar stands at the north end. It is now, we be- 
lieve, the solitary vestige left of the Savoy Hospital, 
which was in great part removed to make way for 
the erection of Waterloo Bridge. Being part of 
the Savoy, it is in the possession of the Duchy 
of Lancaster, and the recent works have been 
executed at its cost, and under its direction. We 
are sorry that we cannot commend them; a 
good opportunity seems to have been thrown away 
for effecting an interesting and complete resto- 
ration. The church is a narrow oblong building, 
lighted chiefly at the sides, which are extremely plain. 
But the ceiling—flat, though coved at its junction 
with the walls—is elaborately ornamented with 
panels and heraldic insignia, and the altar, with its 
pinnacles, is elegant. Some considerable pains have 
been taken to restore the roof, apparently, to its 
ancient state. The ground of the panels has been 
coloured an azure blue—the ancient “ bice,”"—whilst 
the quatre foils, and shields, and badges, and sacred 
emblems—the spear and sponge, the dice and gare 
ment, the ear of St. Peter, the kiss of Judas, &c.— 
which abound above the altar, have been picked out 
with gilding and bright positive colours. The effect 
of the roof, per se, is gorgeous, and interesting as 
a handsome specimen of decoration of the Tudor 
period ; but its effect is much lessened by its asso- 
ciation with bare washed walls. It shows a most 
imperfect acquaintance with ancient decorations, and 
most illogical reasoning, to suppose that the roof was 
the sole piece of ornament. It is likely enough that 
the most perfect traces of colouring would be found 
on the ceiling, as being most out of the reach of 
mischief, but it does not by any means follow that 
the walls were bare, because only whitewash was 
found upon them. There was far too much consis- 
tency in the decorations of the period for such an 
unseemly union of splendour and poverty. The 
glittering roof above, and cold mechanically-marked 
stone-work below, suggest the idea of a crowned 
figure in a smock frock. In the present case, as 
there could be no lack of funds on the part of the 
Crown, the mean and imperfect state of the rest of 
the church can only have been the result of igno- 
rance. An opportunity here presented itself of giving 
the public a good specimen of a certain class of 
ancient decoration, but we fear it has been lost, unless 
indeed these remarks should operate in inducing my 
Lord Granville Somerset and Mr. Sidney Smirke to 
reconsider the subject, and the propriety of making 
the works more generally consistent and pie aera 
In its present state, the church is a medley, offensive 
to the proprieties, and misleading as a work of resto- 
ration, At the south end of the church an ugly and 
incongruous daub of little cherubs has been allowed 
to remain; and instead of removing the high pews 
altogether, some pains have been taken to repair and 
patch up those which had gone to decay. The altar 
window, it is said, will be filled with stained glass, 
furnished by subscription: at present the glazing is 
plain. To enter this church you descend some fifteen 
steps,—an instance, among many, of the progressive 
elevation of the ground in that part of the Strand, 

The popularity of lectures on Music is not one of 
the least interesting signs of the art's progress in 
England. It is a healthy consequence of the diffu- 
sion of interest and instruction that analysis, as well 
as anecdote, should be eagerly relished by those who, 
themselves performers, desire to have some know- 
ledge of the proportion one composer bears to another, 
and of the order of succession among the schools. 
We have heretofore adverted to the lectures on these 
subjects, delivered in London, by Professor Taylor 
and Doctor Gauntlett. On Thursday evening a 
new musical lecturer was added to their company, 
in Mr. Henry Lincoln, who commenced a series of 
four lectures at Crosby Hall, by a discourse on the 
genius and works of Sebastian Bach, which was 
clearly and sensibly composed, copiously illustrated, 
and followed from first to last by the sympathetic 
attention of a crowded audience, 
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Not wishing to be critical, it is better that we 
should gossip rather than report on the Second 
Soirée of the Society of British Musicians, held 
at Mr. Erat’s rooms, which, by the way, accord- 
ing to a characteristic blunder of the Paris Gazette 
Musicale, meets in no less classical and high- 
sounding a locality than the Harp of Erato! Mr. 
Westrop’s new pianoforte quintett was the best Eng- 
lish music of thé evening, and met with great ap- 
plause ;—a quartett for stringed instruments, by Mr. 
Stephens, was too immature a composition for Good- 
nature’s self to pass, without a word of wonder at its 
being selected. The classical works performed were 
Spohr’s Quintett for pianoforte and wind instruments, 
which went well, the pianoforte part being tak€n by 
Miss Calkin; and a quartett by Mozart. Miss 
Rainforth was the principal singer. 

The week’s musical news from Paris does not 
amount to much; jet that a decided step has been 
made in popular vocal instruction, is to be inferred 
from the recent public examination of some of the 
regiments, among whom the pleasure of singing and 
the desire to learn seem to be slowly spreading. 
There are rumours of a young workman, Alphonse 
Gilbert, who is to prove a second Poultier; a pro- 
mise of a two-act comic opera, to succeed * Don 
Sebastian’ at (Académie, by MM. St. Georges and 
Halévy; and tidings, from a distance, of the ap- 
proaching début, at Milan, of a Signora Caterina 
Delci, pupil of Pasta. If this be our own Miss 
Deley, we hope that the return home of a third 
English prima donna is not far distant. An anec- 
dote of modern musical enthusiasm is worth re- 
cording. It was given out that the fifty-one un- 
claimed tickets for the concerts of the Conservatoire 
would be sold on the 20th ult., at eight in the 
morning. At seven o'clock in the evening of the 
19th a body of young men, principally Germans, 
stationed themselves before the office for distribution, 
and remained there all night, calling over their num- 
bers every two hours, it being understood that any 
one who was missing should forfeit his chance. All, 
however, are said to have remained. When the last 
presented himself to purchase, he was told that all 
the tickets were gone. “ That cannot be,” was the 
answer ; “only fifty have passed. We have kept 
strict count.” Upon examination this proved to be 
correct ; and the much desired ticket was delivered 
to him. When we couple with this the anecdote of 
young Germans who have walked on foot fifty Eng- 
lish miles to hear M. Liszt play, no one will for a 
while venture to complain that our age is altogether 
given up to a utilitarian and mechanical spirit. 

Interesting accounts have reached us from Berlin, 
of the recent performance of the ‘ Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,’ with scenic music by Dr. Men- 
delssohn Bartholdy. The composer of the unpara- 
goned overture could hardly fail to enter rightly into 
the spirit of the drama; and what he has done is 
described as alike characteristic, original, and popular. 
The first act, of course, offers no scope to the 
musician ; but the three following, in the Athenian 
wood, have been embellished with rich and fantastic 
elfin music. In the fifth there is a brilliant bridal 
march ; and caricature music to the “ parlous” tragedy 
of Pyramus and Thisbe, written in the sublimest 
style of false sentiment. The whole performance 
seems to have been finished with Berlin care—the 
best actors employed—Madame Hagen (the Vestris 
of Berlin) taking the part of Puck, and Mdlles. Marx 
and Griinbaum—two of the principal operatic artists 
—assisting the elfin singers. We note this last fact 
to help certain of our own vocalists to a better chance 
of permanent success than they at present possess; 
co-operation and subordination being secrets of thea- 
trical stability too much overlooked in this country. 

We regret to hear that apprehension is felt of 
the loss to the stage of our first comedian, Mr. W. 
Farren, who was suddenly seized with an attack of 
paralysis while performing his last new part of * Old 
Parr,’ on Tuesday night, at the Haymarket Theatre. 
It was in the last scene, where he has to fall back 
exhausted ; and though the actors noticed an unusual 
tremor and sinking, the audience supposed that the 
weakness was feigned ; but on the fall of the curtain 
he was found to be speechless and insensible. One 
side and arm are affected, and the alarming symptoms 
had not abated when the last account was published ; 
this is the third attack of a similar kind. 





The Bombay Times, of the 29th of July, just 
come to hand, contains a curious and elaborate cal- 
culation made by one of the Hindoo pupils of the 
Elphinstone College, in which not only the absurdity, 
but the impossibility, of Mr. Henson’s aerial ship is 
mathematically demonstrated. 

Letters have this week arrived from Cairo, which 
contain an account of the explorations in some of the 
smaller chambers in the Pyramids, but add little of 
interest to what has already appeared, especially in 
the last letter of our correspondent (ante, p. 844.) 


DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK. 

NOW OPEN, with a NEW EXHIBITION, representing the 
CATHEDRAL of NOTRE DAME at Paris, with effects of Sunset 
and Moonlight, painted by M. Renovux, and the BASILICA of ST. 
PAUL, near Rome, before and after its destruction by Fire, painted by 
M. Bovron. Open from Ten till Five.—N.B. The Gloria, from 
Haydn's Service, No. 1, will be performed during the midnight effect 
of the Cathedral of Notre Dame. 





To the Managers of Schools in London and its Neighbourhood, 

and also to the Visitors of the Royal Polytechnic Institution. 

THE PUBLIC LECTURES, by Dr. Ryan, Professor Bachhoffner, 
Mr. Goddard, and others, are delivered at Twelve, One, Two, Three, 
Half. past Four, and at Eight o’Clock in the Evening, and usually oc- 
cupy about half an hour each. They are generally ELE MENTARY 
LECTURES, and are delivered in the most simple and inviting form 
with a view to combine entertainment with instruction. The subject 
of the Lectures for each day is suspended in the Hall.—To the valuable 
APPARATUS for ILLUSTRATION has been added ARM- 
STRONG'S HYDRO-ELECTRIC MACHINE and LONG- 
BOTTOM’S OPAQUE MICROSCOPE.—The EXHIBITION 
ROOMS, with continued novelties, are Open Mornings and Evenings, 
except Saturday Evenings. 

Admission, One Shilling. Schools, Half-price. 

For Instruction in the Private Classes apply to Mr. R. I. Long- 

bottom, the Secretary. 





SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 

Microscoricat Socrery.—Oct. 18.—A paper by 
E. J. Quekett, Esq. ‘On an Instance of Monstrosity 
in a Moss,’ was read. After some observations on 
the fact, that the several organs that constitute the 
flower and fruit of a plant, are only modifications of 
leaves, and also on the formation of double flowers 
by the conversion of the parts of reproduction into 
leaves, Mr. Quekett stated, that although instances 
of these changes were common in “ flowering” plants, 
they are but rarely met with among those which are 
* flowerless,” still, however, they occur sufficiently 
often in the latter to prove that the same law which 
operates in the former instances, obtains also in some 
of the higher orders of flowerless plants, as in the 
instance of certain ferns, in which minute leayes 
occasionally occupy the position of the part appro- 
priated to the organs of reproduction. Professor 
Lindley, speaking of the mosses, suggests that the 
calyptra, the operculum, and the peristomium, may 
be nothing more than modifications of leaves, and 
that even the theca itself may also be the distended 
apex of the stem. No specimens of mosses, however, 
illustrating this identity of the organs of reproduction 
with those of nutrition, appear to have been observed 
until Mr. Quekett discovered some which go far to 
prove that these minute organs are capable, urider 
certain circumstances, of being converted into leaves, 
thus leaving but little doubt that modifications of 
leaves are here employed, as in the ferns and in the 
higher orders of plants, to constitute the parts con- 
cerned in the duty of reproduction. 

Mr. Varley described a new form of Microscope. 
The principal novelty was a stage composed of one 
plate being made to move on the surface of a fixed 
plate by means of a lever, this arrangement being well 
adapted to watch the movement of living creatures 
when submitted to magnifying powers. To effect this 
object, Mr. Varley had the moveable plate, connected 
with the fixed one by guides, furnished with ball-and- 
socket joints, which allowed it freedom of motion in 
all directions of a smooth and uniform character, 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK, 
WED. Society of Arts, 8, P.M. 

Tuur. Zoological Society, 3.—General Business. 
Fri. Botanical Society, 8. 








PINE ARTS 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Tue group of embellished publications covering 
the table before us may be divided into two classes; 
one consisting of such as relate to antiquarian 
research, the other including those devoted to natural 
science. The productions of Art, judging from the 
preponderance of antiquarian illustrations, appear 
to be more extensively studied than the works of 
Nature. The retrospective character of artistic 
studies, strikingly contrasts with the onward pro- 
gress of scientific investigations: the literature of 





Art is almost exclusively engs i 
ments of past ages; sol abetieg porae ce 
backward glances on what has been. Ith tw 
a powerful impulse in this directio 
a preference for the Gothic, 
English style of architecture and decoration to which 
the erection of the new Houses of Parliament and 
the progress of Anglo-catholicism have materi: lly 
contributed. The charms of antiquity are enlist , 
into the service of proselytism, and Art is again he 
come the handmaid of Religion. " of 
Mr. Joseph Nash infused a living and national 
character into antiquarian and architectural research 
and gave a popular interest to the “winding paths of 
hoar antiquity,” before frequented by the student 
only, by his picturesque delineations of Old English 
Mansions 3 thus extending and fostering the grow- 
ing taste for recalling the life and manners of our 
forefathers in the scenes of their domestic existence. 
But the large scale and costliness of his work con. 
fines it to the wealthy few, while Mr. Knight, in his 
forthcoming chea p publication, entitled ‘Old England,’ 
will open up the highways and byeways of antiquarian 
knowledge, and, by the combination of wood-engray- 
ings with description, present to the popular under- 
standing pictures of the state of English society and 
habits in bygone times. Meanwhile another work 
has commenced, intermediate between these—popu- 
lar and picturesque—with pretensions on the score 
of art beyond merely useful illustration, yet not on 
too large and expensive a scale for general pur- 
chasers ; it is entitled the Baronial Halls, Picturesque 
Edifices, and Ancient Churches of England, and con- 
sists of views of these buildings as they now exist, 
executed by Mr. J. D. Harding in lithotint, with 
guide-book sort of descriptions by Mr. S. C. Hall. 
The probable extent of the work is not stated, but a 
wide field is opened by its title and division into 
counties. It begins with Kent, and the first Part is 
occupied with Cobham Hall. On this ground Mr. 
Hall has heen preceded by Felix Summerly, whose 
unpretending little volume, so full of information and 
critical remark, and withal so suggestive of thought 
and enjoyment, places any other cicerone at a disad- 
vantage. Mr. Harding has not been equally fore. 
stalled ; at least his expert pencil gives novelty and 
freshness to the views of the exterior of the ancient 
portion of the Hall and the interior of the Chapel: 
his vigorous and elegant style is not cramped by the 
limitation of scale in the prints, and the material of 
lithotint affords every facility for that dexterous 
freedom of touch in which he delights, which, how- 
ever, is held in due subjection to the minute forms 
of sculptured tombs and architectural details by a 
delicate outline of ink or etching, which gives firm. 
ness and sharpness to the washes of the brush. This 
is a striking improvement in the new process of 
lithotint, which should recommend it to the attention 
of the “ Etching Club,” as much as its liquid tints do 
to the adoption of water-colour painters. The addi- 
tion, however, of neutral tints and raised lights is 
more favourable to “ keeping’? and mellowness of 
effect than to brilliancy; and there is a misti- 
ness in the atmosphere of these views too closely 
analogous to our climate to be objected against, but 
which, nevertheless, eyes accustomed to the sparkling 
opposition of black and white in engravings may 
regard as a defect. ‘The pic-nic party introduced 
in the foreground of the outdoor view is not unpic- 
turesque, but the figures in the chapel, though cha- 
racteristic perhaps of the visitors, are not felicitously 
introduced. In the front of the gateway of West 
Stow Hall, which forms the subject of the third 
plate, a group of hunters is represented in the ancient 
costume, which is more congenial with the quaint 
character of its architecture: but every subject may 
not admit of this painter's licence. . . 
One of the most notable instances of the increasing 
study of ecclesiastical architecture is the appearance 
of a series of Illustrations of Baptismal Fonts, ma 
cheap and popular form: they are engraved on 
wood in the most finished manner, uniform in size 
and style with the beautiful works on Natural His 
tory, brought out by Mr. Van Voorst, whose name 
has become a synonyme for neatness in book-embel- 
lishment. The drawings are made on the wood by 
artists, from sketches contributed from various 
sources, and the sixteen which constitute the fint 
Part appear so characteristic that we are not disposed 
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wo doubt the accuracy of the details, especially as on 
correctiess depend the value and interest of the 
still, the fewer the sources whence they are 

‘ved, the better the security for authenticity. All 
ser ties of style—from the rude and enriched Nor- 
pe the perpendicular and decorated English—are 
~ found in this Part.” The designs are mostly 
wnarkable for fanciful devices, exemplifying the 
mintnest, originality, and occasionally the elegance 
of the early church builders; the decoration of the 
font seems to have been a labour of love, on which 
they delighted to expend their ingenuity. ; 

The pictorial treasures of the old illuminated 
writings have yielded stores of curious and useful 
ioformation touching the costumes, furniture, and 
habits, as well as of the arts of the Middle Ages, 
of which Mr, Shaw has abundantly availed himself 
in his various works, and from which Mr. Smith has 
gleaned materials for his Tluminated Illustrations of 
Frossart, But this mine of wealth is far from being 
exhausted, and Mr, J. O. Westwood has opened a 
new and beautiful vein, with widely extended ramifi- 
cations, Which promises some rich ore; his Paleo- 
eraphia Sacra Pictorea; or, Select Illustrations of 
“fucient Illuminated Biblical and Theological Manu- 
seripts, are intended to “ afford an idea of the cali- 
phy, ornamental illumination, and artistic design 
and composition exhibited in the MSS. executed in 
yarious countries and at different periods”—in short, 
an epitome of the written and pictured books before 
the art of printing was known. ‘The various versions 
of the Old and New Testaments, in the Hebrew, 
Greek, and Latin texts, of the Eastern and Western 
Churches, will afford examples of the characters of 
Amenian, Syriac, Ethiopic, Coptic, German, Frank- 
ish, Anglo-Danish, Hungarian, Sclavonic, Irish, and 
early English writing; and also of the miniature 
painting and pictorial blazonry of these different 
nations, The specimens are accompanied by a 
written account of the contents, condition, and other 
atticulars of the several manuscripts, and the work 
will thus form a catalogue raisonné of illuminated 
literature, while it exhibits the art of bibliographical 
enbellishment in its successive stages. 

We have seen a lithograph published by P. 
and D, Colnaghi, and drawn by J. T. Linnell, from 
a‘Flora,’ said to be by L. da Vinci, which has given 
us much pleasure, as an earnest of what we may ex- 
pect from the young artist, who has been selected to 
make the drawings of the prize Cartoons. Mr. Linnell, 
it appears, had never drawn on stone before, and this 
work must be considered as an experimental trial of 
his skill. As might have been foreseen, the mechani- 
cal execution is open to objection: but the artistic 
effects are given with truth and vigour; and on the 
whole it is a work from which we augur well. 

We need only enumerate such popular publica- 
tions as Knight's London, Pictorial History of England, 
and Pictorial Museum of Animated Nature, for they 
are too well known to require description. The 
Ancient and Modern Architecture is one of those un- 
pretending but useful works, combining arch:eological 
research with popular information, that are at once 
valuable to the student and interesting to the general 
reader; plans, elevations, and sections of such build- 
ings are given as serve to illustrate the several styles 
of architecture by means of the finest examples of 
tach; and the dissertations by French writers are of 
a character that entitles them to closer attention and 
higher respect than the common run of “ letter-press 
descriptions.” Mr. Brockedon’s Italy is advancing 
towards its close, maintaining the respectable charac- 
ter of the plates to the last, and proving itself worthy 
to form part of the series of engraved continental 
views by Batty, Hakewill, Nash, &c. including Mr. 
Brockedon’s ‘Alpine Passes,’ Mr. Westwood’s British 
Moths, nicely drawn, grouped, and coloured by Mr. 
Humphreys, and Mrs. Loudon’s Ladies’ Flower 
Garden, with its coloured portraits of choice flowers, 
ate pretty books for the drawing-room table as well 
48 serviceable for practical use. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


pOUTHWARK SUBSCRIPTION CONCERTS, under the 
yimonage of the Right Hon. the Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress. 
“4 CARTE begs to announce that the celebrated Violinist, Signor Ca- 
pon Sivori, Miss S. Novello, Miss Emma Lucombe, Signor Gallinari 
bini, and Mr. John Parry, will perform at the first Concert at the 
ridge-House Hotel, London-Bridge, on Monday Evening, 30th of 
October. Mr. Carte’ will also perform for the first time in London on 
the new Boehm Flute, as manufactured by Messrs. Rudal! and Rose. 
Particulars are given in the small bills, 61, Greek-street, Soho. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Pianoforte Music. 

First Sonata for the Pianoforte, by Louis Spohr 
op. 125. Dr. Spohr appears resolved to assert his 
claims to versatility: his latest ventures having been 
made in a style of chamber-music, with which other 
symphonists and oratorio writers have begun their 
career. But determination does not always com- 
mand success, and our author's essays for the piano- 
forte are more calculated to excite admiration for 
their writer's industry than delight by their intrinsic 
beauty. None of them are so interesting and effective 
as the well-known Quintett with wind-instruments. 
The Trio in £ minor, though admirably composed, 
is difficult to play and wearisome to hear (even 
when Spohr himself takes the violin part), and 
the solo Sonata before us will be more often placed 
respectfully on the musician’s shelves than heard 
at his pianoforte, in turn with the works of 
Mozart, Beethoven, Clementi, Dussek, Hummel, 
Moscheles, and Mendelssohn. The first move- 
ment, an allegro moderato in A flat, 3, is the best; 
the leading phrases and melodies are, it is true, sur- 
charged with Spohr’s peculiar harmonies; in the con- 
duct of the movement, however, we have less mechani- 
cal reiteration than iscustomary. But, having laid aside 
his usual resources, the meagreness of Spohr’s inven- 
tion becomes curiously evident, (pp. 6 and 7) in the 
second part of the allegro, which consists of little more 
than two dozen bars, leading back to the first part as 
per receipt. As regards contrivance, this amounts to 
little more than the form of the flimsy modern Italian 
cabaletta. The romanza, or second movement, in F 
minor, 3, seems to us at once fade and dull, and the 
scherzo, in © minor, as among the most ponderous of 
Spohr's inspirations. The final rondo is happier in 
its melodies and freer in its forms, being carried on 
by the introduction of new éempi: but this artifice, 
however well employed, can hardly ever stand in the 
stead of continuous thoughts varied by episodes, 
which shall relieve the ear without breaking the thread 
of the interest. On the whole, the merit of design 
in this Sonata, is as curiously small as the excellence 
of detail is great. The perversity with which these 
qualities are too often confused in popular judgment, 
leads to incalculable evil as regards the progress of 
Music. 

Quatre Morceaux de Salon sur des Mélodies de Fran- 
gois Schubert,composés par Stephen Heller, give us an 
opportunity of calling the attention of our pianists to 
one of the most deserving writers of the new pictu- 
resque school. We had already found great plea- 
sure in M. Heller’s Studies, and in the series of move- 
ments for piano and violin, written in conjunction 
with M. Ernst; admiring, in both works, a complete- 
ness which does not always distinguish the produc- 
tions of the rhapsodists, and a freshness of idea too 
often dispensed with under pretence of some imagin- 
ary under-current of mystical meaning, which, with 
the uninitiated hearer, amounts to nothing more than 
mere galimatias. Neither is M. Heller’s music im- 
possibly difficult. The amplifications of Schubert's 
songs, before us, display, of course, less invention, 
but not less taste. ‘Die Forelle, ‘Der Erl Kénig,’ 
‘Das Lob der Thriinen,’ and ‘ Die Post,’ are the 
melodies treated—the second and fourth with most 
success. ‘The forms of the composer and the spirit 
of the poet have been entered into with intimate 
appreciation and great freedom, but without ex- 
travagance. Enough, too, of M. Heller’s own is 
to be found in these romantic rondos to raise him 
far above the level of the myriad fashionable arrangers 
of operatic airs. To all such players as have poetical 
tastes and tendencies, these ‘ Morceaux’ cannot but 
be welcome. 

As the works here noticed have led us from one 
of the veteran composers of classical music to a ro- 
mancist of a younger dynasty, we may here intro- 
duce the names of two other recent pianoforte com- 
posers worth inquiring for, whose works, however, 
have hardly reached this country. One is Herr Kuf- 
ferath, some of whose Studies are so neat in form and 
individual in style as to promise a composer with a 
way of his own. The other is Herr Vollweiler, a 
Russian, to whom the wonder-players are indebted 
fora fantastic March, written in the style of Liszt and 
Schubert’s ‘ Marche Hongroise’ ; but still so fine, so 
bold, and (in places) so original, as to be very dis- 
tinguishable from those mere mechanical imitations, 





suggested by the performance of every new pianist 


to those whom Nature hath sparingly blessed with 
ideas of theirown. This march, however, is extrava- 
gantly difficult. 





Drury Lant.—The Cinderella of Mrs. Alired 
Shaw is a finished display of brilliant singing and 
lively operatic acting. That touch of the pathetic, 
however, which distinguishes our ‘Cinderella,’ is 
wanting to her conception of the character; but in 
this requisition, we are fastidious beyond our fellow 
audiences who applaud to the echo, the actress as 
well as the songstress, and rejoice—well they may !— 
in the youth and freshness of Rossini’s music, after 
thedreary and characterless monotony of Donnizetti's 
‘ Favorite.’ 





The only new pieces have been furnished by the 
well known manufacturer of British Dramas and 
translator of foreign farces, Mr. Madison Morton, who 
within a few days has had three fresh fun-making 
machines at work; one at each of the principal 
theatres, Tlarley at Drury-Lane, Keeley at Covent- 
Garden, and Buckstone at the Haymarket, assisted 
by their respective crews, exerted their mirth-pro- 
ducing powers to the utmost, and managed to get up 
the steam of merriment; but neither of the three 
engines of drollery is likely to run any length of 
time, though one of them is started on a French 
railroad, and constructed after a Parisian model. 
This comparison of a farce to a piece of machinery, 
is neither so far-fetched nor infelicitous as would 
seem at first sight—at least not in this case ; for the 
fun-mak ing apparatus is so cumbrous and complicated, 
and works so mechanically—though requiring a 
number of persons to set it in motion, and constant 
labour to keep it going—there is such a continual 
noise and bustle of people running to and fro, and 
shouting, and such desperate efforts are required to 
overcome the resisting force of gravity in the audience, 
owing tothe small supply of unctuous humour, that the 
simile may perhaps be allowed. One merit they have 
certainly, they do go, though it is but for a little 
while; and though Mr. Morton seems to enjoy a 
monopoly, it is only because there are not enough 
expert craftsmen in the laugh-raising line, to compete 
with him successfully. ‘The names of these ponderous 
joke-cracking contrivances are ‘Slight Mistakes’*— 
which the closing of Covent-Garden has stopped 
running; ‘My Wife’s Come,’ which isstill shoved on 
the stage at Drury Lane occasionally, though it has 
run five or six times; and the ‘ Railroad Trip’ which 
was first made at the Haymarket on Monday last, 
being in two stages, so wearied the patience of the 
company that the dissatisfaction was general, and 
loudly expressed. To drop metaphor, and be serious 
for a moment on a jocular subject : have we no wit or 
humorist capable of showing up in a dramatic form 
some of the ever fresh absurdities of individual cha- 
racter and social customs? Is there no marksman 
clever enough to * shoot Folly as it flies,” and hold it 
up to ridicule on the stage? Must the active and 
potential baton of Punch be the sole staff to knock 
knavery on the head, and rap the knuckles of hypo- 
crisy and humbug ? Not that Punch is either remiss 
or inefficient in the discharge of his duties as jester 
general, and head of the correctional police for the 
detection and exposure of quacks and pretenders ; 
but we would fain see the stage made a pillory for 
popular delinquencies to be pelted with jokes and 
shouted at with laughter. Apropos of Punch, Mr. 
Hammond essayed to personate the champion of 
drollery, and invited the public to enjoy ‘A Night 
with Punch’ at the New Strand Theatre ; but his 
resources are not equal to the arduous task of fulfilling 
such expectations as were raised by the name. 





MISCELLANEA 

Paris Academy of Sciences. —Oct. 16,—A commu- 
nication was received from M. Fourneyron relative 
to the application of floodgates to one of the bridges 
of Paris. A committee of the municipal council of 
Paris, of which M. Arago was president, was formed 
a long time ago for the purpose of discussing the 
practicability of a plan for closing the arches of the 
Pont Neuf, or the bridge of Notre Dame, with gates, 
by which the current of the river could be regulated 
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at will, and which, by raising the level at a certain 
part, would give a fall of sufficient force to work 
powerful turbines for the supply of water to all parts 
of Paris. In 1841 M. Fourneyron submitted a plan 
of gates of such construction that they could be worked 
with ease by one man ; but as it was impossible to 
pronounce fairly on the merits of his invention 
without absolute experiments, the Academy and 
the committee of the city of Paris resolved to 
suspend the expression of opinion until experi- 
ments could be tried. M.Fourneyron now announces 
that for more than two months past one of his gates 
has been in use at Gisors, and that it has proved 
successful.—A communication on the effects of sugar 
in diet was made by M. C. Chossat. The author 
states that he made seventeen experiments on dogs, 
and ascertained that in some cases the sugar tended 
to fatten the animal, and in others turned to bile. In 
the first case there was in general a tendency to con- 
stipation ; in the other, the bowels were relaxed. 
The author observes that milk as well as sugar has 
the tendency of fattening or creating bile, according 
to the different systems of the persons who use it 
exclusively, or make it the principal article of food ; 
and that where bile is thus created a diarrhea ensues, 
which causes a wasting of the solids. The value of 
his experiments consists in their having been made 
under circumstances favourable to the elucidation of 
the question as to the degree to which this article may 
be used in diet with due regard for health. Few of 
our own species have ever made sugar exclusively 
their diet ; and we have had comparatively but un- 
certain evidence as to its effects. The reporter in 
Galignani observes, that the celebrated Bolivar had, 
by fatigue and privations, so injured the tone of his 
stomach, that he was unable at times to take any 
other food than sugar, which in his case was easy of 
digestion. It has been stated by his personal friends, 
that in some of his last campaigns he would live for 
weeks together upon sugar alone as a solid, with pure 
water as a liquid; but, probably, in 999 cases out of 
1000, this diet would have soon brought the person 
adopting it to the grave ; for although the nutritive 
powers of sugar are well known, inasmuch as saccha- 
rine matter forms one of the bases of our sustenance, 
yet it is equally true that with many the excessive 
use of sugar brings on indigestion in its worst forms. 
Where the digestion is feeble, excess of nutriment, 
instead of being absorbed generally in the system, 
turns to bile, and causes debility and wasting to 
a high degree.—It was announced that the Vis- 
count de Barreul-Beauvert, director of some agri- 
cultural establishments in Central America, had 
forwarded a packet of rice of a variety altogether 
unknown in France; and a case of the root of an 
arum, named by the inhabitants kikishé, of which the 
nutritive qualities are exceedingly great, M. de Bar- 
reul having obtained 27 per cent. of fecule from it. 
It likewise possesses the property of keeping longer 
than the potatoe. Ile has also sent to M. Vilmorin 
an entirely new species of haricot.—A communica- 
tion has been forwarded to the Academy by Mr. Tho- 
mas Wroughton, an Englishman, on a self-acting 
ventilator for hospitals, public schools, theatres, and 
other places of public resort. It consists of a venti- 
lator connected with a mercurial valve, which is acted 
upon by heat, and by means ofa float acting upon a 
sort of slide a spring opens the ventilator, so as to 
admit precisely such a quantity of external air as will 
purify the internal atmosphere, and bring it down to 
adetermined point. We will suppose, for instance, 
that it is desired that the temperature should be 
a fixed one of sixty degrees of Fahrenheit. The 
thermometer connected with his mercurial valve 
is fixed at sixty. As soon as the heat of the place, 
from the breathing of the persons assembled, or 
from any other cause, has raised the temperature 
beyond this point, the valve opens of itself, and 
admits as much pure air as will cool down the tem- 
perature to the point desired, whilst the heated and 
foul air escapes. 





To Corresponpents.—P. L.—S. T.—J. B. D.—A Ilinter 
—Sligo—received. 

Our Correspondent at Cranbrook may send a stamped 
copy of the paper to Nice—may order it of her news-agent 
or bookseller, may retain it a week, and it will pass free by 
the English post, and be charged about one penny on de- 
livery in France. 
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13, Great Marlborough-str et, Oct, 28 


MR. COLBURN’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


I 


DIARY of TRAVELS and ADVENTURES in UPPER INDI 
in Rohileund to Hurdwar and Nahun in the Himalaya Mountains, with a Tour in Bundeleund— 
the Kingdom of Oude—a Voyage down the Ganges, &e. By LLEUT.-COL. DAVIDSON, Bengal 
8vo. 21s. bound. (On the Ist of November.) 








A, from Bareilly 
@ Sporting Excursion jp 
Engineers. 2 yols, stall 
Il. 
THE PERILS of BEAUTY: a Tale. 
Author of ‘The Life of a Sailor,’ &c. 3 vols. (Now ready.) 
Ill. 
JESSIE PHILLIPS: a Tale of the Present Day. 
in 3 vols. with Illustrations by Leecu. (Now ready.) 
** A tale of strong interest and striking power."—Edinburgh Evening Post. 
“We have read this work with an interest which Mrs. Trollope’s present literary competitors might strive in vai 
excite.”"— Weekly Chronicle. . nn 


Henry Corsury, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


SMITH’S STANDARD LIBRARY. 
STRIFE AND PEACE: A 
From the Swedish of Frepertxa Bremer. Price 1s. Gd, 
ALSO, 
From the Swedish of Freprrika Bremer. 


By Captain Freperick Ciamirr, RN 


e 


By Mrs. Trottore, Complete 





TALE. 





THE H FAMILY. Price 2s, 


These Translations are from an American source, having been issued by Messrs. Munroe, the intelligent publishers of 
Boston. They will be immediately followed by * The President's Daughters,’ and * Nina’; when new Translations of ‘ The 





Neighbours,’ * The Home,’ and others will be added, to complete the most delightful series of prose fictions in the foreign 
literature of modern Europe. 

These Works, translated from the original Swedish, and in which many passages suppressed in the German versions 
have been carefully restored, will be found in no respect, it is hoped, unworthy of the original. Should this expectation 
prove well grounded, it is believed that the public will require no better reason, and certainly no apology, for their 
appearance in this cheap form. 

The cheerful family pictures which are the charm of these books; the healthy lessons of the world which are taught 
in them ; the beautiful Christian virtues, and, as a consequence of these, the calm sufficing pleasures, which they would 
make the earnest duty and happy reward of all conditions of life,—seem in an especial manner to recommend them for 
circulation in those quarters, which books of the more expensive class unhappily fail to reach. 


London: published by Wrtt1am Smuiru, 113, Fleet-street. 





MR. 
A NEW 


NEWBY’S NEW WORKS OF INTEREST. 
NOVEL BY MISS ELLEN PICKERING. 


THE GRUMBLER. 


By the Author of ‘ Nan Darret.,’ ‘Tne Expectant,’ ‘Frienp or For? Ke, 
Nearly ready, in 3 vols. post Svo. 


ALLANSTON; OR THE INFIDEL) 
Edited by LADY CHATTERTON, Author of ‘A Tour IN THE PYRENEES, Kc, 


Nearly ready, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


THE GRAVE-DIGGER. 





oe 








By the Author of ‘THe Scottish HErness.’ 


NEW WORKS JUST PUBLISHED. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


* THE FAMILY 
THE BELLE OF J , 
By Mrs. GRAY, Author of‘ Tn& Youne Prima Donna,’ Ke. 

“ Her tale of modern life is executed with truth and feeling. It isa great advance upon any of her previous works. Nor is this 
mean praise, when we say that nothing can be more trite than the arrangement of the incidents. Witbout the slightest sermonizing, 
the tale is one to make the chapervn think and feel.” — Atheneum, a 

“The plot is simple, but natura! ; the dialogue free and spirited. Some of the scenes are powerfully written; and the work shows 
talent and fertility of imagination, as well as an accurate knowledge of life."— Morning Chronicle. A : 

“The author is possessed of fine original powers of conception, as well as much shrewduess of observation.""—Court Journal. i 


In 3 vols. post 8vo. Published this day, NEW HISTORICAL NOVEL OF THE DAYS OF QUEEN ELIZABETH, ; 
: 


LORD DACRE OF GILSLAND. 


By ELIZABETH M. STEWART. 


In 1 yol. post Svo. price 10s. 6d. 


IRELAND AND ITS RULERS SINCE 1829. 


“This is a dashing, broad, and leader-looking series of articles upon Irish affairs, Its author reminds us of an Edinburgh 
Reviewer; though he has more nerve and less conventional verbiage than the modern Edinburgh contributors."’—Spectator, 

“This is a work likely to be popular, for it deals with persons and things which engross public attention, and deals with them ia 
a lively, spirited, and amusing manner.”’—Jihn Bull. 5 & ro TA 4 

“ The author sees clearly enough the existing state of society, and possesses considerable skill in depicting it.” — Examiner. 


In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


THE SMITHS. 


By the Author of ‘THe Marp’s Hussanp,’ &ce, 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. 


REMINISCENCES OF SYRIA. 


By Licutenant-Colonel NAPIER. 
n 3 vols. post 8vo. 


I 
FRIEND R FOE? 
By Miss ELLEN PICKERING. 
T. C, Newsy, Publisher, 65, Mortimer-street, Cavendish-square. 
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THE NOVEMBER NUMBER OF 


OLB BURN’S NEW MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE and HUMORIST, 
Containe the following Interesting Articles :— 


Modern Tourists. 
\Semele pound, the celebrated Parisian Fortune- 


» the Mont du Chat. By Mi Trollope. 
ight Passage O°, *h ale of Chamouni. | . C. Grattan, 
The M , Author of * ilichwars and Byw are. 

Confessions ofa Key-b ole. By Laman B aes, Esq. 
Bat ernces ara h Medical Student.—Another Excursion with 
hyt 
s “Almshouse. 
TW Wome Heires , 
Rides in an Author’ 's Omnibus. e 
Scraps from my Sabretasche: Our First Meeting with 
al Leon—Gastronomice— ge egy ner vt ra 
Naval Ode y the edical Student. 
ae Original Anecdotes of the late R. W. Elliston, 
. T. Moncrieff, Esq. ase of Conscience— 
alty—A Pantomime Tri 
ublisher, 13, Great _ —_——r street. 


By the Author of ‘ Peter Priggins.” 


ton’s a 
bin’ Laval 





ARMY AND NAVY. 
The NOVEMBER NUMBER of COLBURN’S 
NITED SERVICE MAGAZINE, 
And NAVAL and MILITARY JOURNAL, 
Contains the following Interesting Papers: —f Glance upon 
Spain, with a Recollection of the Siege of Cad —Retlections on 
the Conscription System—England's Wooden Walls, the Defence 








Reminiscences | ofa Light Dragoon—Notes on St. Helena during | 


tivity—Narrative of the Niger Expedition—An 
Napoleon ketch of N Military Punishments, : Dr. Marshall— 
Sir Jobn |] Franklin's Overland Journey from Hobart_ ‘Town to 
Macquarrie Harbour—British Seamen iv American Merchant 
Vessels—Recollections of the heey by Lieut.-Col. Wilkie 
British and Foreign Arms—A Visit to Parga—The Battle of 
Ouiolenka Memoir of the late Lieut.-General Sir A. Campbell, 
Bart. B. —The a oO the Continent— the ba te- 
e Arm in lreland—Siege Operations at Chatham 
man W seine ‘The War “ Scinde—Proceedines in 
China—Oflicial Dispatches, Distributions of the Army. oan Navy, 
ey all the Professional Intelligence of the Month, & 
Henry Ci Colburn, F Pane: 13, Great Marlborou Y ‘street. 


ust published, * 15% 
RITISH AN D FOREIGN REVIEW, 
No. XXXI. Contents, 
lL Anglo-Catholicism—The Oxford Doctors. 
2 The Corn-Laws—Prolits and Rent. 
3. Historical Schools in France —Guizot, Thierry, Michelet. 
4. The Law of Debtor and Creditor. 
4 The kirk—The Ministers and the Ministry. 
6. The Ameers of Sinde. 
7. Works of Thomas Carlyle 5 ? 
& Russia—The Affairs of Servia—With a Map. 
4, Retrospect of German Literature, 


London : R. * J. E. Taylor, Ret d Lion-court, Fleet-street. 
ons the 3lst October, price 2s. 


Tue ECLECTIC REVIEW for Novesnen. 














Contents. 
1. Davidson's Sacred Hermeneutics. 
2, Smith's Greek and Roman Antiquities. 
3. Kohl's Austria 
4, Dymond’s Principles of Morality. 
5, Jarves’s History of the Sandwich Islands. 
: oat s Cyclopedia of Popular Science. 
Church Reform. 
& Fisher's Annuals for 1844. 
9, The Duty of Dissenters in Relation tothe Establishment,&c. 
T. Ward & Co. Paternoste or-row. 
LACK WOOD'S 
No.CCCXXXVII. For NOVEMBE a. 1813, 
“Contents:—1. Adventures in Texas. No. 
Prairie of Jacinto—II. ‘Travels = Keria, 
The Banking-House. Part 1.—1V. ‘The Wrongs of 
V. Marston; or, the Memoirs ofa Sint. sman. 2 
lon.-VII. Commercial Policy. Ships, Colonies, and Commerce 
-VIll. A Speculation on the Senses—IX, Commercial Inter- 
course between the Atlantic and Pacilie Ocx ane X. Two 
Dreams—X1. The Game up with Repeal Azitatior 
William Blackwood & Sons, 15, Georg 
and 22. Pall Mall, London. 
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~~ — +99 AN shane ALS, 
follow receiv 
HE NORTH AME RICAN “RE VIEW for 
OCTOBER. 6s. 


The American Biblical Repository for October. 
is, 6d.; small paper, 5 . 
The Democratic Review for October. 2s. 6d. 


a Knickerbocker for September and October. | 


The Merchant’s Magazine and Commercial Review 
for October. 2s. 6d. 
Wiley & Putnam, Booksellers sod Importers, 
Stationers’ -hall-court, London, Oct. 2 


THE NEW NUMBER OF 
METROPOLITAN, 


HE 
For NOVEMBER, 
Will contain, among others, the following Original Papers :— 


1, Odds and ee By M. Ho- i8- The Coquet. By Mrs. Ed- 





venden, ward ‘Thomas. 
2G, Guard Her asa Treasure. %, The Dead Monk's Finger. 
By J.E . Carpe The me Pine. By J. E. 
i Tales of a "Tourist —The| ° Carpen 





Marchioness of Argevilliers. | 1t. L - a W on. 
lustrations of Shakspeare. Es 
y Mrs, Crawford. 


5 { Toe Damosel’ s Tale. Lo 


in By Abbott 
12. Conjugal Fidelity. By Mrs. 
ward Thomas. 
Tie Fairy and Fair Annette. 
i.Recollections of a Royalist By Mrs. Crawford. 
cer. By Col. De R——, 14. The Indians of the Western 
an early awe of Napo- States of North America, 
leon Bonap:tr 
Reviews, Notice: es s of New Works, Literary News, ke. Xe. 
\ unders & Otley, Publishers, Conduit-stre Agents—for 
Hore John Cumming, Dublin ; for Scotland, ‘tell & iradfute, 


Ts day is published. price 2s. 6d., illustrated with a coloured 
ee 6 Steel Engravings by Legecu, and numerous 


UN cH S POCKET-BOOK for 1844, 
a foe taining Ruled Pages for Cash Accounts, and Meme- 
, for Every Day i in the Years Tag Almanack; and a variety 

useful and valuable informati 


wall Book plished at the Punch Office, 194, Strand; and sold 








MAGAZINE, | 
Price 2s. 6. | 
A Scampe r in im the | 


stree =a Edinburgh ; 


| the Society, is nearly SIX 


| James Clift 

















er S FESTIVALS AND — 
n a large volume, 8vo. price &s. 

A FASTS of the CHURCH of ERGLAND. with Collects 
and Prayers for each Solemnity. By ROBERT NELSON, Esq. 
Oxford: printed for Thomas Tegg, 73, Cheapside, London. 

Now ready, iu fep. vo. 7s. cloth, 10s. 6d. moroc 
e Seasons. With Twenty-eight Illustrations, from 
. by WitiiaM Ha 
gener mage Ma a ae “9 
Now complete. umes, 
Views, Architectural and Picturesque, Plans, Elevations, &c. 
with Historical and Descriptive Illustrations, and an Essay on 
*,* The Tuirp Volume may still be had Soenadied price 21s. 
in Sv0.., and 42s, in 4to. 
patronage.’’— Eclectic 
. Bogue ‘late ‘I Tilt & Bogue), Fleet-street. 
ing the distinguished patronage the articles of their manufacture 
pase yr ae aoe oi oy beg to snnounce that r stock, ew 
re ae 
END, rn REGE REET, corner of Jermyn-street. 
cit rY,—45, MOORGATE: STREET. 


COMPANION for the TESTIVALS and 
A new edition, revised and correcte 
us BOOK of "the MONTHS, and Cirele of 
). Bogue (late Tilt & Bomue), Fleet-street. 
a si 
\ INKLE :S° CATHEDRALS of. "ENGLAND 
and WALES; containing One Hundred and Eighty 
the Architectural Peculiarities of the various Beildings. 
few copies, India proofs, remain, price 4/. 
“Surely such an illustration of some of the noblest monu- 
ments of human mavention and skill must command unbounded 
LECTRO-PLATED and GILT ARTICLES. 
—ELKINGTON & CO., Patentees, gratefully acknowle nda 
thei n- 
raci ev f NOVELTY for the SIDEBOARD, 
DINNER’ DESSER’ T. a DREAKE AST TABLE, may be in- 
spected at their i 
WEST- 
The Patentees beg expressly to state, that their electroplated 
goods differ entirely from any hitherto offered oi oe public as 


plated goods,’ or ‘substitutes for silver.’ ~~ Perv ER: 
sound, and wear, these goods are equal t LID LVER; 
they are cast and chased in SOLID W Hire eT AL 
ELECTRO PRO- 


strongly plated with silver by their PATENT. 

CESS ; all joints are made with hard silver solder, which cannot 

be used in ordinary plated goods, and neither acids nor heat 
aflect them. 

Their ELECTRO-GILDING, for beauty of colour and tecility 
of application to ALL METALS, is much superior to the ol 
method of water-gilding. 

Old Sheflield plate restored and re-plated; plating and gild- 
ing, on old or new articles, promptly executed, at the Manufac- 
tory, 45, Moorgate-street. 

Every article made and warranted by the Patentees bears 
their ; stamp, E. & Co. over a crown. 


UTUAL ASSURANCE, 

SCOT Teel (Wipows’ Fone) LIFE ASSURANCE, 

Founded Constituted by Act of pines t. 
HE AD ) OF Fic ‘i *EDINBU — ty AST. DRE W-S UA 

pital accnmulated and inv sod “upwards DOUNE M ion 

T Hitec HUNDRED THOUSAND POL NOS. Annual Revenue 

upwards of TWO HUNDRED THOU SAND POUNDS 
President—The Right Beg eer Earl of Rosebery, K.T. 
esidents, 


The Marquis of Tweeddale, K.T.| ‘The Hon. Lord Moncreiff 
Sir Thomas Dick Lauder, Bart. | His Capes the D he of Buc- 












—- cleu 
The rules for the distribution of the Sur = Funds or Profits 
in this Society are framed on the most equitable principles ; the 
Assured participating therein peceetins to the amount and en- 
durance of their respective Policies. the laws of the Society, 
regulating the distribution of the Li Funds, Additions fail 
to be made to the Policies at each period of investigation, in 
proportion to the amount assured, and the number of annual 
premiums previously paid : and a Contingent Prospective Addi- 
tion is also declared, to meet the case of persons dying between 
two periods of investigation, such Contingent Prospective Addi- 
tion being calculated in proportion to the number of annual 
premiums paid, during the interval, not only on the Sum Assured, 
but alsoom the Vestep ADDITIONS previously declared. Parties 
dying within five years after the date of their Assurances receive 
no Additions, any order previously made for Additions to such 
pte ies becoming thereby vacated; but in the event of the 
rties surriving the period of five years, the | eee previously 
ae clared take full effvet from the date of the Polic 
q the next Periodical Investigation takes place on Ist January, 





"Amount of Capital Sums i insure od since the seemnencoment of 
lL ay . A ERLI Whole 
profits belong tothe assured, and are nle septe nn 
OHN iM. NCKENZIE Manager. 
L ONDON ofr ay E, 7, Pall ital il, 
___ HUGH _M'‘KEAN, Agen 











> EGUS LIFE ASSURAN CE COMPANY, 
39, Thregmorton~ -street, Ba 


nk. 
Empowered by spe Act of Parliament, 5 & 6 Will. IV. c. 76. 
Thomas macetiows ty Esq. Alderman, Chairman. 
William Leaf, Esq. Deputy-Chairman, 
Richard E. Arden, Esq. {Rupert Ingleby, E: 
William Banbury, Esq. | Thomas Kelly, d. 
Edward Bates, Esq. Jeremiah Pilcher, Sheriff 
1 ‘homas Camplin, Esq. of London and "Middiesex 


<q Lewis l’ocuck, Esq. 
Rt. Hon. J. Huomphery, M.P. 
Lord Mayor of London 
Physician—Dr, Jeaffreson, 2, Finsbury-square. 

Surgeon—W. Coulson, Esq. 2, Prederick's-place, Old Jewry. 

Consulting Actuary ” Professor Hall, of King’s College. 

Advantages ~ the Argus Life Assurance Company. 

ow Rates of Premiums 

In addition to mt. sahecribed Capital of “300,002. the assured 
have the security of the Company's Income of nearly 60,000/, per 
annum. yearly ine reasing, and anaccumulating Assurance Fund 
invested in Government and other available Securities, of 
considerably larger amount than the estimated liabilities of the 

Sompany. 

The Rates of Promiare: are reduced to the lowest scale com- 
the Assured and the stability of the 
ie company, thereby, in ite ect, giving to every policy-holder an 
immediate and certain bonus without risk, in lieu of the deferred 
and frequently delusive prospect of a periodical division of profits, 

Annual Preminm to Assure £100, 








- 


patible with the safety o 





Age. | For One Year. | For Seven Years. | Whole Term. 

20 £017 8 919 1 | £1 11 10 

30 118 1237 20 

40 150 169 21110 

50 : ce 119 10 4 011 

60 24 317 6 010 
One-third of whole-term Premiums may remain unpaid at 5 


per cent. comp. int. 2s a debt upon the Policy forlife, or may be 
paid off at any time without notice. 

In Assurances for advances of money.as securi ity for debts, or 
asa provision for a family, when the least. present outlay is 
desirable, the varied and comprehensive Tables of the Argus 
Otlice will be found to be particularly favourable to the assured. 

A Board of Directors, with the Medical Officers, attend daily, 
at a quarter before 2 o'cloc 

EDWARD BATES, Resident teesten, 
A Liberal Commission to Solicitors and Agents 





NNUITIES.—In the AUSTRALASIAN 

COLONIAL AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE AND 
ANNUITY COMPANY, Annuitants participate in the profits of the 
Company, and receive a rate of ANN much more favour- 
able than can be granted b any. Company making its invest- 
ments wholly in England. he Company is enabled securely 
to grant these favourable terms from the advantage it possesses 
of investing a portion of its a at a high rate of interest. 


Edward Barnard, Esq. F.R. 3 “Cr ‘B. Mangles, Esq. 
Henry Buckle, Esq. Robt. Brooks, Eo. 
John Henry Capper, Esq. | Richard Onslow, Est 
Gideon Colquhoun, Esq. William —— 
Bankers—The Union Bank of Lon 

Colonial Bankers—The nk of Australasia, "incorporated by 

Royal Charter, 1835,) No. 2, Moorgate-stree 

Selicttere—Meanrs. aples, Pearce, Stevens & Co. 
Physician—Dr. Fraser, 62, Guildford-street. 
Prospectuses, with Tables, Forms of Proposal for the purchase 
of an Annuity or for making an Assurance, and every informa- 
tion, may be obtained by a. at the Office of the Com- 
pany, No. 126, Bishopsgate-street, Cit 
EDW ARD RYLEY, Sec. 


ATCHES by WEBSTER & SON, Chrono. 
meter Makers to the Lords of the Admiralty, esta- 
blished 132 years. W.& Son have removed to 74, CoRNHILL, 
where the advantages of the premises will enable them person- 
ally to superintend their workmen. An extensive Stock, finished 
with the utmost care, and at the lowest possible prices con- 
sistent with maintaining their reputation supported during so 
many years for the finest work ; consisting of COMPENSATED 
DUPLEX and LEVER WATCHES, on the principle of their 
Chronometers, to which Government awarded the prises three 
ears in succession. The Detached Lever and Horizontal 
/atches for ladies, of the smallest and most elegant patterns. 
Marine and Pocket Chronometers with long and accurate rates, 
also a large selection of second-hand Chronometers and Watches 
by the most eminent makers. Superior workmen are employed 
on the premises in the repairing department, for English and 
foreign work.—Webster & Son, 74, Cornhill. 


OULD CANDLES to BURN WITHOUT 
SNUFFING.—KEMPTON'S PATENT.—These candles 

do not require snufling ; they burn longer and are cheaper than 
any other candle ; the flame is steady and brilliant. No moqeme 
or Goleterions matter is used in the manufacture. Price 
lb. hy . Parish, agent for exportation, 214, Brend-otrect, 
Giiy, a y Slodden & "Stocking, 42, High-street, Marylebone ; 

Gethem, Broadley-terrace, Blandford-square ; Ww. Evans, 
Italian warehouse, Greenwich; John Hawkins, grocer, High- 
street, Whitechapel; George Hawley, firocer. Bitfiel ld-street, 
Hoxton; S. Game, Fish-street-hill *ain, erocer, Bethnal- 
green-road ; G. H. Hudson, 229, Black friars-road; 
19, Bolingbroke-row, Walworth; and at the LA 3. old 
Bargehouse. Christchurch, Surrey. 


F. ARNOLD'S 
NDELIBLE MARKING INK, for Silk, Linen, 
and Cotton, which requires no preparation, and is warranted 
not to injure the finest fabric. 
In neat cases, with directions for uSe.+++++++++ «els. each, 
Superior India Rubber Court Plaiste 6d. and Is, 
Purified Violet, Camphor, an 
powder, recommended by the faculty. 1 in n boxes ++ 6d, and ls, 
Medicated Pomatum, strongly recommended for 
the nursery and toilet, in pOtS.ccccsecccovceseeecees 
be had of every respectable Stationer and Chemist in 
Town and Country.—Wholesale and Export Warebouse, 12, 
Curzon-street, May Fair.—Be particular in asking for F. Arnold's, 
as none other is genuine. 
TONE-COLOURED CEMENT. 
ELIX AUSTIN, of the New Road, Regent’s 
Park, begs to inform Architects, Builders, Plasterers, &e, 
that during the process of manufacturing a very superior com- 
osition which has greatly improved his well-known Artificial 
Stone Ornaments, he has succeeded in making an excellent 
STONE- COLOU RED CEMENT, adapted to building, more 
especially for facing brick —— ‘and repairing dec ayed stone 
work, which he can supply a 6d. per bushel, at his Manu- 
factory, near the Thames Fk Rotherhithe. 


> 2) > 
wr & PERRIN’S ‘ WORCESTERSHIRE 
UCE.’ Prepared from the Recipe of a Nobleman in 
the C bn —The above celebrated Sauce has, from the time of 
its introduction, been steadily progressing in public favour. Its 
peculiar piquancy, combined with exquisite flavour, establish it 
of a character unequalled in sauces. Noblemen and others, of 
acknowledged goat, pronounce it to be ‘the only good sauce ;’ 
avies, or as a zest for fish, curries, steaks, 
game, cold meat, &c., especially unrivalled. As a rapidly- 
increasing inquiry is now made for it in all parts of the king- 
dom, the Proprietors beg to state that druggists, grocers, and 
others may be supplied by their agents—Messrs. Barclay & 
meets Farringdon-street ; Mr. J. Harding, 59, King-street, Step- 
Messrs. Metcalfe & Co. 16, Southampton- -row; and by the 
Vhalesale Oil and Italian W arehousemen in London, upon the 
same terms as at their Warehouse at Worcester. —Sold retail,in 
half-pint bottles, at 1s. 6d.; pints, 2s. 6d. ; and quarts, 5s, each, 
with the Proprietors’ stamp over the cork of every bottle. 


+ = TEN 
~ MOKE PREVENTED, and VENTILATION 
EFFECTED, by ance LL een S ACTION.—Mr. JEAKES, 

bi, Great Russell-stree ssell-square, Sole Agent in London for 

the sale of DAY’S PATEN T WINDGUARD, by the use of 
which he guarantees to cure all C minners. smoking from wind 

and also to prevent downward currents. It is admirably adapted 
for the conemation of apartments of every description; also of 
ships, stables, d airies, and larders, as it ensures a constant 
change of air; and all its parts being fixtures, it is free from 
noise, and not liable to derangement. It also offers no impedi- 
ment to sweeping. Price, for general use, 30s.; larger size, 45s. ; 
larger sizes, especially adapted for ventilation, 60s. and upwards. 

To be had at 51, Great Kussell-street, where it may be seen in 

action. The attention of Architects, Builders, and the Trade 

in general, is espe v 


A. M. PERKINS'S I AT NT Hov- WATER ER APPARATUS, 
FOR WARMING AND VENTILATING. 
{OR the successful operation of the above Plan, 
references may be made to the British Museum, the 
Chape hs Royal, Whitehall and St. James's, BMariborongh House, 
and Whitley C Burt. the residences of Her } Majesty the Queen 
Dowager, his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury's Palaces at 
Lambeth and Addington; his Grace the Duke of Beaufort’s at 
Badminton: ; his Grace the Duke of Wellington's at Strathfield« 
saye; his Gr the Duke of Hamilton's Palace at Hamilton; 
the Lord Chancellor's and Vice-Chancellor’s Courts at West- 
minster and Lincoln's Inn; the Insolvent Debtors Court ; é the 
Old Bailey Sessions House; School of Design and Tithe Com- 
missioners’ Ottices, Somerset House ; Register of Designs and 
Rec 4 one e; Lincoln’s-inn_ and Gray's-inn Chapels; Inner 
Temp 3c ounty Fire Office ; Register Office and Justiciary 
Gone Edinburgh t Charles Babbage’ s, Esq. Dorset-street, Man- 
chester-square; and many other Private Residences, Public 
Buildings, Churches, Hospitals, Lunatic Asylums, Union Poor 
Houses, Prisons, Hothouses, Conservatories, &c. &c. 
Manufactory, No. 6, Francisstreet, Gray *sinn-road. 
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CIRCULATION 16,000 WEEKLY. 








BELL’S 


WEEKLY MESSENGER, 


ENLARGED 
To the Extent of Eight Entire Columns, 


BEING AN ADDITION OF ONE FIFTH TO THE FORMER LARGE EDITION, 





Arter nearly half a century, and many changes, the BeLt’s MEssENGER, established in 1796, is amongst the four first Weekly Newspapers of the largest 
circulation, and decidedly at the. 5 Law SIM Bae ie - se 
HEAD OF THE CONSERVATIVE WEEKLY PRESS. 
Anxious to keep pace with the spirit of the times, the Proprietors, about ten years since, increased their Paper to double its original size, and made it 
THE FIRST LARGE WEEKLY PAPER OF THE DAY. 
Other Journals have followed their example; but in order to comprehend a greater variety of Original and Miscellaneous matter in their Paper, and diversify its features, the 


Proprietors lately determined on 
A STILL FURTHER ENLARGEMENT OF THEIR PAPER, 


to the extent of one fifth, i. e. to Forty-eight columns instead of Forty. 


But not confining this improvement to a mere extension of space only, the BELL'S WEEKLY MESSENGER, under this new arrangement, combines 


A POLITICAL PAPER, 
comprising the fullest Report of all Parliamentary and Political Intelligence, with observations distinguished by the same accurate knowledge, and sobriety, and soundness of jadgment, 
which have always marked the leading articles of this Journal. Impartial, without being indifferent, and totally exempt from all bias or influence whatever—as regards the Church, a 
steady friend to all its rites and discipline, but opposed to those modern innovations which endanger its Protestant character and purity—as regards the State, constitutional, but still 
vigilant ;—imputing praise and blame only to measures and not men,—this paper will be found to advocate the almost forgotten principles of political truth. 
A GENERAL NEWSPAPER. 

In this respect the true character of a Newspaper is not lost sight of. It is not crowded with lumbering articles on Statistics and Political Economy, more properly belonging to 
annual Registers than to the Records of the day.. From the particular circumstances of its connexion, it has access to the latest Foreign News: and no expense is spared in procuring 
Domestic INTELLIGENCE in the multiform shapes in which it exhibits itself, viz., Courts of Law, Police, Theatres, and the popular Entertainments of the day. 


BELLES LETTRES AND THE FINE ARTS. 


The taste of the public having become recently more inquisitive and refined as respects these subjects, a larger space in the BELL'S MESSENGER is devoted to this department ; 
not only with a view of affording more ample hivans of information and instruction, but with a hope of giving a proper direction to the popular judgment, and enforcing those sound 
rules of Criticism, which, having their foundation in truth and nature, tend alike to purify and invigorate the public taste. 


HORTICULTURE. 


On this subject, a series of Original and Practical Essays have appeared weekly in this Paper, and have deservedly drawn $0 much rotice, that it is the intention of the Proprietors 
to enlarge them, as new space is now afforded to them. 


“ 


COUNTRY AND PARISH LAWYER. 

This division of the Paper, which, for so many years, has given universal satisfaction, and has been acknowledged to have saved many persons from the expertise of litigation— 
within its usual limits communicates still further and more general information; not only by a practical analysis of all new Acts of Parliament, but also by the answers given to 
Correspondents in the most difficult cases, by a practical lawyer of high reputation and long standing. 

A LITERARY NEWSPAPER. 

This department is greatly increased ; and in order to avoid any direct praise of themselves, the Proprietors only beg to refer to any number of their Paper—taken up at random 

—to show the labour and impartiality with which this branch of BELL'S MESSENGER is conducted. 
AGRICULTURE AND COMMERCE. 
All that intelligence which interests so large a class of persons, embracing, indeed, the whole community,—and which was first introduced in this Paper in the year of its establish- 
ment, 1796,—mects with, if practicable, still greater attention and care, so as to render BELL’S MESSENGER both a 
TRADESMAN’S AND MERCHANT’S NEWSPAPER ; 
containing Price Currents, Markets, &c., from the best authorities, and satisfying, as the Proprietors trust, all the most sanguine expectations of their readers. Thus, it is confidently 
presumed, both that in its parts, and as a whole, this Paper furms one well digested mass, and has become 
A FIRST-RATE FAMILY NEWSPAPER, 
comprising a vast body of Information, Intelligence, and Amusement. It is, indeed, principally with this object that the Proprietors have been induced to enlarge their Paper. 


Without undue reflection on their competitors, the Proprietors of BELL’S MESSENGER may be allowed to observe, that many journals have obtained large circulations, from the mére 
Fact of their containing masses of news, without reference to the dangerous and irreligious tendencies of the principles studiously inculeated in their columns. And as there can be no question 
that Intelligence and News should always form the staple of a Paper, the Proprietors are sanguine enough to hope, that a Newspaper like BELL'S MESSENGER, will be readily welcomed by 


the heads of families—since, while by the copiousness of its intelligence, it will render any other Newspaper unnecessary, it will especially guard against that corruption and contagion which 
are so apt to infect the channels of public information. 


BELL'S WEEKLY MESSENGER has for years ceased to be published on a Sunday. It infringes on no portion of the Sabbath ; nor, with the consent of the Proprietors, are any 
copies sold on the Sunday. At the same time, being made up from the latest sources of intelligence up to Saturday evening, it contains to the full as much information as the Sunday 
Newspapers, which, though they bear, with an unnecessary contempt of the sanctity of the day, the imprint of Sunday, are nevertheless ajl of them made up in the same manner 


on Saturday. 
An Edition of BELL'S MESSENGER is published on Monday, with Mark-lane, Smithfield, and other Market Intelligence. 
The Subscription to this paper (paid, or sent by Post Office Order, to any Newsman, or the Publisher, in advance,) is 


MR: snabinbincucdcatnnccacsnnasanscsne cesses LL 6 O ff] HALF YEARLY ........eccsesesessesssrreeeeees £0 13 0 
QUARTERLY «oc cccccvccccrcccocccsscoscvecssccsctocsecss SO 6 
which will be received by any Newsman in London, or the Country; and by the Publisher, at the Office. 


*,* The price remains the same—SIXPENCE. 


BELL'S WEEKLY MESSENGER can also be received within the circuit of TWELVE Mites round London, tree oF PosTacr, by five o'clock every 


Saturday afternoon, on ordering it of any Newsman in Town or Country, or by applying to T. MasreErs, the Publisher, at the Weekly Messenger Office, No. 2, 
Bridge-street, Blackfriars, London. 
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